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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


—♦— 

There is so much difference between managing a 
greenhouse for the growth of particular subjects, and 
keeping in good order one for a mixture of plants such 
as ladies are anxious to cultivate, that I trust I shall be 
excused if I give the result of my experience for the 
benefit of such as are, like myself, anxious to grow a 
general collection of everything worthy of notice that 
will flourish in the samo building. How many thousands 
arc there who possess but ono house, call it what we 
may ? It maybe dignified by the name of conservatory; 
but it does not alter the fact, that it is their only recep¬ 
tacle for plants which are unable to brave the English 
winter, and, in almost all cases, the room is insufficient 
to do all they would like to do; but the great aim of all 
of us is variety, and without hoping to produce any 
thing so perfect as if they were grown in a house devoted 
to ono genus, it is still possible to cultivate some of the 
best species of every family sufficiently well to please 
ourselves and our friends. 

I have for years been in this predicament. I have 
had a greenhouse—not a large one—and every autumn 
I found I had twice as many plants as it would hold. 
In this dilemma I over-crowded my house, and it took 
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all the spring and summer growth to set the plants a 
little to rights, so much did they suffer from the want, 
of proper light and air, and consequent dampness. Some 
plants grew tall and straggling, with hare stems and yellow 
leaves. I soon found that I must not he covetous,—that 
I must content myself with a less number of plants and 
give them more room; he a little more careful in the 
selection; and a few years’ practice has, I hope, qualified 
me to give some useful instruction to lady cultivators. 

I propose to give, among other information, a list of 
those plants which best reward our care and attention, 
either by the profusion and the continuance of their 
flowers, or by the beauty of their foliage, selecting subjects 
which group prettily together and form interesting con¬ 
trasts ; and to instruct the less experienced amateur in the 
most easy methods of keeping her chosen plants in good 
order; for there is no denying the fact, that if we cultivate 
such species as are adapted to our moans, wo ought to be 
able to produce better specimens than arc usually found 
at nurseries, simply because wo can bestow upon them 
more of those little attentions which are essential from 
day to day. My gardening education commenced at a 
time when I could only command a frame, and could 
raise a hotbed, and at length I possessed myself, on a 
small scale, of a hothouse or stove, and now I boast of 
a conservatory also. I have, therefore, ventured to 
follow up my instructions for the “ management of 
the greenhouse,” with equally plain directions for the 
“management of the. stove” and the “management 
of the conservatory.” I may have been somewhat 
prolix in some of my remarks, but I have presumed 
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upon the certainty of meeting with ladies who know 
little or nothing of plants hut that they love them, 
and are equally unacquainted with the ordinary ope¬ 
rations of potting, sowing, striking cuttings, and all 
other necessary work among plants; I have therefore 
endeavoured, at the expense of style, and at the risk of 
a charge of supererogation, to make everything so plain, 
that the merest tyro shall be mistress of the-subject. 

There is much delight to be derived from the super¬ 
intendence of the most beautiful works of the Creator, 
for he has given us the highest proofs of his regard, in 
graciously permitting us not only to find improved 
varieties among the seedlings we raise, but to multiply 
and perpetuate identical novelties as memorials of our 
perseverance. Hundreds of plants and flowers of the 
greatest beauty, produced from seeds of single subjects, 
testify the industry, skill, and perseverance of our fore¬ 
fathers ; and I feel among my plants as if I were worship¬ 
ing the Creator through his most lovely works. 

I have always found that, with the aid of a man¬ 
servant, who, although perfectly ignorant of gardening 
and plants, was always ready to work where I was di¬ 
recting, and the still more frequent assistance of a female 
domestic, I could get through all the labour of managing 
my indoor plants. "With small watering pots made with 
long spouts, I could reach the farthest plants from one 
side or the other; and as I neither had, nor recommend, 
an ordinary stand of shelves, there was no occasion to 
stand on any thing higher than two steps, which were 
always at hand. I had the greatest difficulty, perhaps, 
in preventing mistakes in the firing; but when I could 
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myself see to the house the last thing in the evening, see 
that the man hanked up the fires, and placed the dampers 
so as to regulate the heat without allowing the fire to 
burn up too briskly, leaving a registering thermometer 
in both houses that I might see the extremes to which 
the temperature had been during the night, I never felt 
any alarm. Even if it had gone down below the point I 
could have wished, for plants take less harm from cold 
in the dark than they do from heat, so that the extremes 
be not too great. If domestic servants are used for pur¬ 
poses not immediately within the terms of their engage¬ 
ments, it is easy to sweeten their labours at a small 
expense, and the luxury of being mistress in your own 
place is so great that it is worth all it costs; indeed, to 
me the reverse would be intolerable. I could no more 
submit to the whim and caprice of a professed gardener 
than I could depend for my days at home or out, my 
appointments, my fare, or my domestic comforts, on tho 
undirected will of my housekeeper. But I will suppose 
that a lady has no domestic favourite servants to assist her, 
but that sho must got a man on purpose for the plant 
affairs : bo it so — she must then, if sho has any regard 
for her own comfort, obtain a man who does not know 
too much; not a gardener, but a man who can turn his 
hand to ordinary things, a man who has a good imitative 
genius and memory, but one who has not been spoiled in 
a garden establishment; one who will fetch and carry, 
wash, sweep, and clean, attend to what he is told, and 
not act on his own opinion; for it is unpleasant to be 
subject to the invisible sneers of a man who considers you 
wrong, as also to be contradicted, and we very often know 
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that this is done without being able to prove it. I feel 
convinced, that if ladies in general were to consider their 
greenhouses, their stoves, and their conservatories, their 
own, and take the proper means to make them so, they 
would derive much more pleasure from the progress 
of their plants, than they ever can when they are sub¬ 
ject to the interference or the intrusion of a gardener, 
or even to the observation of one of those, in their 
places, exceedingly valuable servants. I would say 
nothing in disparagement of professional gardeners. 
There are establishments where there must be a head 
man, foreman, and ordinary garden labourers ; but if it 
were my lot to command the largest establishment in 
England, I would nevertheless have my own little stove, 
greenhouse, and conservatory, of which I would be mis¬ 
tress, and my assistant there shoul d be the man I could find 
most willing and desirous to follow my directions. Those 
who take only a general interest in the garden as they 
would in a picture gallery or a playhouse, without 
knowing or caring how all the effect is produced, cannot 
enter into my feelings; but there are thousands of 
females from, those who command fine collections to the 
humble cottager with a few plants at each of her win¬ 
dows, who can fully appreciate the pleasure derived 
from growing one’s own plants. 


THE PLEASURES OE A GREENHOUSE. 


—♦— 

I hardly know of any luxury of the mind, so gratify¬ 
ing as the enjoyment of a greenhouse, unless I add the 
hothouse and the conservatory, and so, range among the 
tropical plants as well as among those from more refresh¬ 
ing climes. There is something delightful in the con¬ 
templation of plants and flowers in full health and 
leaf, and flower, while the snow lies on the ground 
and loads the evergreens, and the biting frost calls for 
our furs and thick cloaks if wo venture outside. The 
country may do very well for gentlemen in winter—the 
hounds, horses, and guns, furnish them with amplo 
amusement, arid they are all aliko careless of house and 
garden, except indeed that they find their way home to 
the dinner-table when the curtains are drawn, the fire 
stirred up, and the chandeliers shed their brilliant light 
over the well-appointed banqueting - room; but to us 
ladies, who seem in the winter months occasionally 
frozen up at “home, sweet homo,” the greenhouse is 
indeed one of those luxuries without which the country 
life would be monotonous and tedious. Next to this, 
even plants within the dwelling-house are companions, 
without which we should he still more dull. If I were 
contemplating the spring, the summer, or the autumn— 
in all of which seasons there are thousands of plants to 
admire—I might say a good deal on the pleasures of 
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gardening in general; but I am in the midst of a dreary 
winter, in a dull neighbourhood, where there is little 
society; and at the period when we all seem to want 
companions most, the same ungenial weather which 
keeps us at home prevents others from coming to visit 
us. Were it not for my plants, I should want occupa¬ 
tion. I could read, it is true, and I have no lack of 
fancy-work; but reading only gratifies one’s self, and 
working is much the same—nobody can participate in 
the gratification we experience in reading, nor in the 
satisfaction we derive from having done a certain quan¬ 
tity of work. In my greenhouse I am satisfying my¬ 
self, and providing gratification for everybody who pays 
me a visit; and seldom as that is, at the season when I 
most want them, the delight they express at the condi¬ 
tion of my winter garden flatters my vanity—it is no 
use denying it—and sweetens the labour—for sometimes 
gardening amounts to this—in the service of my plants. 
None, however, but those who attend to plants them¬ 
selves know the pleasure of being mistress of their own 
greenhouse : it is a totally different thing from keeping 
a gardener to bo master of it. You do as you please ; 
your will is not disputed; there is nobody to question 
your judgment, nor condemn your acts. If I do ever so 
foolish a thing, try the most—in some people’s eyes— 
silly experiment, there is no one to smile in derision of 
my simplicity, nor to say, when I fail, it served me 
right. I do not mean to insist on a lady doing all the 
drudgery of a greenhouse; she may have a man-servant 
or a maid-servant to assist her—but they will be ser¬ 
vants. A professional gardener would be a lady’s 
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master: she must not cut this, nor give away that, 
nor remove the other. As to watering, pruning, or 
taking a flower, it is high treason against the monarch 
of the garden, and is punished, perhaps, with a threat 
of abdication. I declare I loiow ladies who submit to 
black looks, impertinent remarks, rude sneers, and other 
uncouth behaviour, in a manner that I would not submit 
to even from my husband—that is, if I could help it; and 
while the gardeners out-herod Herod, the ladies, poor 
things, out-job Job. Their patience is perfectly romantic. 
I have ventured to remonstrate with some of them on the 
absurdity of suffering a species of annoyance so per¬ 
fectly self-imposed, and have been answered, “ Well, my 
dear, you know he is a good kitchen-gardener, and 
supplies the kitchen well; and then, you know, there 
is a good deal of work in watering the plants, and I 
could not undergo the fatigue.” Here, then, was the 
secret; my friend was not fond of plants; slio looked 
on them as she would on the china in her closet, or the 
plate on her sideboard, or the pictures in her dining¬ 
room, and only admired them as she would so many 
ornaments upon her mantlepicce. I have my kitchen- 
gardener, but, unless under my immediate direction, ho 
never sets foot in my greenhouse, nor my conservatory. 
My female servant can bring me water, and I have no 
lofty stage to reach. I get our man-servant to help mo 
when shifting plants that are larger than I can manage, 
and so I experience no difficulty. Their ignorance of 
plants is my security against their acting without direc¬ 
tion. I feel that “ I am monarch of all I survey,” and 
perfectly mistress of my own greenhouse. One or other 
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of my domestic servants light the fire when they are 
ordered, and it is either kept np or let out according as 
I direct. I know it is an additional care upon the 
mind to attend to the wants of two or three hundred 
plants, but I am rewarded by their flowers and their 
fragrance, and by the pleasure which my friends appear 
to take in their beauty. Boses, Camellias, and Violets 
blooming at Christmas repay me for all the trouble I 
have taken; and I am never without flowers even in 
the most dreary month of winter. I have peeped into 
greenhouses where there was almost as much desolation 
as there was in the open ground—a few skeletons of 
Geraniums, with a few yellowish leaves at the top of 
bare stems, an orange-tree or two as naked as if .they 
were naturally deciduous, Herium oleanders almost 
leafless and very dirty, and a few other straggling half- 
starved plants of various kinds, without a sign of health 
about them. Hero and there a tall, rusty Cactus, and 
perhaps an Aloe or two, packed in for the winter, to 
bo turned out again as soon as the weather will make 
it safe to occupy the lawn. Such a greenhouse is a 
mere hospital for plants, an infirmary for sickly subjects, 
and just keeps life in them; but those who take no more 
interest in plants than just to protect them from frost, 
but leavo them absolutely dying for want of water, do 
not deserve to possess any. I need hardly say that 
where the plants are in this condition, the house is 
generally as much neglected, the putty loose, the glasses 
broken, the flue out of order, and all things to match. 
But there are other greenhouses where order reigns; 
and the only fault I can find is in the choice of plants. 
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This is a most important subject, for by an ill-selected 
variety, none of them act their part well. Where there 
are but few, and variety is an object, there must be 
some attention paid to the choice; better have half a 
dozen or a dozen of a sort than have bad ones, or in¬ 
ferior ones; and where the space is limited, this is the 
more necessary. I confess I would rather have my 
house filled with Camellias, Azalias, Geraniums, and 
Cinerarias (and even these all of a sort) than have a 
house full of variety, among which I should only have 
at any one time a small portion of flower; not that I 
advocate such a choice altogether, but there are certain 
families which are very superior to others. Perhaps 
the Camellia Japonica is the most beautiful of all our 
Evergreen shrubs, and the variety among them is endless. 
The season of bloom, too, is, if there be any number of 
plants, a long one; they will send out stray flowers 
even in November, and continue a partial bloom till 
• April; but when at the height of their flowering they 
are truly beautiful. In this lovely plant, white and 
various shades of pink and red predominate. Before 
the Camellias have done blooming, the Azalia Indica 
begins. This is a plant only handsome when in flower. 
There is no great beauty in the foliage, which is dull 
and sometimes scanty, as if it were half inclined to be 
deciduous, but the bloom literally covers it, and the 
colours vary from brilliant scarlet through all the shades 
of red and pink to white and pure deep purple, through 
all tints of lilac to pure white, while there are some 
partially striped. No wonder, then, that I should like 
these two families to form very distinguished features. 
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But I must have yellow flowers, and for these give me 
the Acacia, of which there are many varieties, and not 
an ugly one among them all. They bloom early in the 
year; and to help them out with another style of flower, 
the Cytisus, with its golden racemes of pea-shaped 
blossoms, forms quite a distinguished addition. And 
then I must have blue ; and what can be more lovely 
than the Hovea ? — and I have had all these families in 
flower at one time, some partially, others generally. 

There are two useful plants, of which half a dozen 
each greatly add to the beauty of a house all the winter 
months, or may be made to do so by a little manage¬ 
ment. I mean the Primula sinensis, or China Prim¬ 
rose, and the Cineraria, both of which can be brought 
into bloom by the time the winter commences, and add 
great brilliancy to the tout ensemble. But I might fill 
a volume with even these casual notices of plants, of 
which I purpose to give full directions for the culture 
and management. I have, however, gone somewhat 
further in my list of greenhouse plants than I should 
expect any lady to follow me. There is no limit to be 
set to the taste of a plant lover. That which I may 
prize, many ladies may think lightly of ; and, on the other 
hand, they may see beauties where I find none. On 
this account I treat of a long list of families that are 
worth cultivating in extensive collections, and some of 
which may be found in almost all houses, although I 
confess my predilection for certain genera which I think 
actually necessary for even limited greenhouses. I 
have not, however, confined myself entirely to the 
greenhouse; for, although hundreds have a greenhouse 
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only, there is no good reason why they may not procure 
a small stove or orchideous house, or a warm pit, and 
anybody disposed so to do may possess a hotbed which 
may be made to answer the purposes of a stove for 
many subjects that require more heat than they can 
have in a greenhouse. I have, therefore, given a se¬ 
parate list of a few popular stove plants, of which class 
there are too many worthless in cultivation. I want a 
stove plant to reward me with a good long season of 
bloom, and something to look at to compensate for extra 
cost of firing which it necessarily involves. I, for 
instance, place the Gardenias or Cape Jasmines, whose 
fragrance is almost the sweetest of all perfumes, very 
high in my estimation; and the new one, of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction by Mr. Fortune, and named 
after him Fortunii, is one of the most striking of the 
family; but this is only different in size from the older 
favourites, for it has flowers nearly as large as those 
of many Camellias ; and I mention this family because 
the d waff kinds can be grown to perfection in a com¬ 
mon hotbed, and will afterwards keep some time in the 
greenhouse or dwelling-house. Then, there are plants 
adapted for stove culture, that aro pretty nearly always 
in bloom. The Euphorbia splendens, for instance, 
about nine months out of the twelve it produces its 
coral-coloured flowers at the end of all the shoots, and 
they succeed each other so rapidly that it never looks 
destitute during the winter season. Its congener, the 
Euphorbia jacquiniflora, with spikes of flowers of the 
most vivid scarlet, is equally interesting, though not so 
long in flower, lluellia Formosa is in flower all the 
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summer, but the predominating colour of stove plants is 
red; some of the passion flowers are beautiful, but only- 
one day open; and the Hibiscus coccinius is a noble 
plant, but having the same, or nearly the same, ephe¬ 
meral character. I could mention many other plants 
whose ephemeral nature takes much from their value, 
but as bloom follows bloom day by day, there is always 
during their .season of flowering a blossom or two in 
perfection. I shall, however, leave the subject, and 
refer to the list of a few of the most popular. I hope I 
shall have anticipated the wants of lady cultivators by 
describing the simplest way of doing everything, thus 
reconciling them to becoming, if they be not so already, 
mistress of their own greenhouses. 



CONSTRUCTION OF THE GREENHOUSE. 
—*— 


If there is an intention to "build a house, the most 
elegant form would he that of a ridged roof with upright 
sides of brick and glass. About two feet of brick work 
from the ground, with windows upon hinges about 
two foot and a half in height, hanging from the top, 
so as to be propped out when air is required at any 
elevation, from a few inches to a complete perpendicu¬ 
lar, as more or less ventilation is required, form the sides. 
As there should be about four feet six inches’ height at the 
sides, and the roof should rise at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, there would be plenty of head room if the path 
be three feet from the window, and the space between 
this path and the window were to be occupied with a flat 
stage composed of bars of Avood of — say two inches Avide 
and half an inch apart. 1 have had good reason to pre¬ 
fer this to slate or stone, or even close AVood, on account 
of the facility it affords for the draining away of the 
superfluous Avater. Suppose, then, the path occupies two 
feet, and goes all round the interior, as in the accom¬ 
panying diagram. There will be found already occupied 
three feet on each side for tho table, and two feet on 
each side for the path — making ten feet; the centre 
should be finished with a flat stage also made of bars, 
and three feet high; but as we can easily reach three 
feet, this table may be six feet wide. The house, then, 
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altogether should he sixteen feet -wide inside, and the 
length is perfectly immaterial, the longer the better; 
but this must be regulated by the means. On the side 
and end stages next the glass may be placed all the 
choice plants, not too high; and on the centre table all 
the taller ones — the highest in the middle and the lower 
ones nearer the edge, forming as it were a bank of plants. 
I have found that flat tables are much better than stages 
formed of shelf above shelf, which are only fit for plants 
of uniform height, because if we place the tall ones on the 
lower shelves they hide those above, and if we place them 
on the higher shelves we cannot see them to perfection; 
whereas, by putting the dwarfer plants towards the edge, 
and the taller ones behind, they are all seen to per¬ 
fection. Next, for use appearance and economy, the 
form commonly called a “ lean-to,” and which is the 
form most commonly met with, may be considered the 
favourite ; and a good idea of it may be formed by sup¬ 
posing there were a wall built all down the centre of the 
house described, for each side would be the exact form 
of a “ lean-to.” Where there is already a wall in a good 
aspect and I chose to build a house, I should have it not 
less than eleven feet wide — three feet for the front 
table, two feet for the path, and four feet six inches for 
the fiat table, having eighteen inches’ room to get behind 
it; but that would be for the convenience of getting at 
the plants at the back and not for general use; because, 
as the tallest plants would be at the back, they would 
be seen to no advantage, more particularly as the light 
would all be in front. In a “lean-to” house there 
would be no impropriety in having the table formed of 
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two elevations—one the same as proposed, three feet, 
say two feet six inches wide, and a hack one a foot 
higher, when, for convenience, the hack path may he 
elevated one foot. However, as in a great many cases 
the house is already huilt for us, I must endeavour — in 
fact I have myself been obliged—to make the best, of it. 
I have merely mentioned the forms I like the best for 
the benefit of those who have to incur the expense of 
building, and I have mentioned the most effective form. 
In ordering one of these it is desirable to order the top 
lights to slide down; the front windows to hang, and to 
have such fastenings as will prop them out horizontally if 
required, as well as all intermediate distances. Another 
precaution, not less for the sake of the price than the 
usefulness, is to order all the glass of the roof to be 
small — not more than six inches by four — for, if an ac¬ 
cident happens, it is easior repaired, and if a hail storm 
comes it must be very powerful to break such small 
panes. The front glass may bo any sizo you please : 
many haivo the panes as long as from the top to the bot¬ 
tom of the window — not less than two feet, and about 
six inches wide; but this should be thicker glass than 
is at all necessary for the roof, on account of having now 
and then to bear a blow with the edge of a pot, and 
other little violences which would have no effect on 
them, while with the usual glass the smallest tap will 
causq a fracture. Slate or stone, or proper paving bricks, 
should be used for the paths. As to the heating, the 
ordinary flue is the cheapest and the most economical, 
because there should never be artificial heat used if it can 
be helped. Even if frost is expected, very little fire is 
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required. The flue should go along under the table next 
the glass, and he raised two inches from the ground, on 
bricks laid at the suitable distances to take the edges of 
proper square tiles; on these, a brick on edge should go 
round the whole length on both sides, and on this brick 
on edge the thin flat tiles should be laid across, close to 
each other, a second layer being bedded in mortar to 
break the joints of the lower ones; that is to say, to join 
in the middle of them instead of at the same place. This 
constructs the bottom flue, and at the end it should return 
back through a similarly constructed flue on the top of the 
other; that is to say, bricks on their edges the whole 
length, and these must be covered with the proper strong 
square tiles similar to those at the bottom : the builder 
will understand this. If it be a ridged house, such as we 
described at first, the flue must go all round and return 
again. If a door be wanted at each end, the flue must 
dip under the path there, or there must be steps to go 
over it; that is, steps up to the house, and steps to go 
down again, the door being raised at one end for the 
purpose. If it is determined to have hot water pipes, 
the most simple and economical is the conical boiler— 
taking the least fuel, heated the soonest, and fed with 
the least trouble. The following diagram explains the 
principle on which Mr. Penn’s plan is constructed. 

The front shelf is an open one ; the three or, if neces¬ 
sary, four pipes required to heat the house are placed 
under the shelf; the bottom is kept up from the ground 
by dwarf brick walls from back to front; consequently 
there is a hollow under the flooring, and the path at 
the back of the house is bars. The heat, therefore, 
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generates at the pipes, and of itself ascends to the roof, 

falls at the back 
as it cools a little, 
and draws under 
the bars, and 
passes the pipes, 
which again heat 
the air, so that a 
continued circu¬ 
lation highly be¬ 
neficial to stove 
plants is kept up, 
The same thing 
might be done 
with a greenhouse, but it would answer no purpose, as 
there is always so much external air admitted. 

The principles of heating with hot water are easily 
explained by a very simple diagram. Hot water as¬ 
cends. The conical boiler here represented is filled 
with water allround the fire, which is inside, fed at the 
top, and there is a grating at the bottom to let the ashes 
out, with a hole near the top of the boiler for the smoke 
to go off through . 
when the fire is 
shut in, but the 
hole is not shown, 
as our object now 
is merely to show how hot water acts. The hot water 
goes out from the top of the boiler into the bent iron 
pipe through pipes of a smaller size; as it traverses the 
pipe, it cools, and comes in at the bottom to be heated 
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again, and again goe3 its circle. Water thus continues 
circulating so long as any heat is derived from the 
boiler, for the hottest will continue to flow out, and as 
much constantly comes in ; and the harder the water 
boils, the more rapidly does it circulate. JSTo matter in 
what direction the hot-water pipes are placed, the one 
which leads from the top of the boiler will always take the 
heated fluid, and that which goes into the bottom takes 
it hack cooler. The following diagram shows the course of 
a pipe going round a pit; and it is worth mentioning, that 
its being level all the way round, does not alter the course, 
it is only necessary to sink a pipe at the return, and to 

take it to the lower 
part of the boiler. 
The circulation of 
hot water,ho wever, 
is so unvarying, 
that if tbore were only a single pipe leading to an open 
tank, the upper part of the pipe and the lower part would 
exhibit two different currents, tho upper half running 
towards the tank, and the lower part towards the boiler; 
yet the circulation is too slow to be effective : when its 
proper direction is secured by pipes, it is rapid. In tanks 
to be heated, it is well to have partitions to direct the flow 
of the water, as indicated in tho diagrams, page 21. Tut 
tho fire should bo so seldom lighted, except in case of 
hard frost, that a flue will be sufficient. In houses re¬ 
quiring to bo always warmed, hot water is by far the 
best for keeping up the temperature ; but covering and 
matting the front is always better if the frost be only 
slight. If a rolling shade of canvas be so constructed as 
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to cover the roof and hang down the front part below 
the glass, it will be found a very complete protection 
against ordinary frosts, and an admirable shade against 
the mid-day sun as the warm months come on. These 
may be made to draw up under a small roof above the 
highest part of the glass, and can therefore be let down 
or rolled up in a minute or two. In the winter months, 
however mild they may be, the lowering of this shade 
will be much easier work than the lighting of a lire on 
speculation, for the plants are always the worse for artifi¬ 
cial heat; and if the house be frozen the first night, you 
have only to keep the blind down, until the frost has dis¬ 
appeared, either by means of the fire, or from the natural 
warmth of the sun, and the plants will take little or no 
harm. The blind, therefore, is a really essential part of the 
construction. Very fe w plants, even if they did get a trifle 
of frost, would take much harm if gradually thawed in 
the dark : the direct rays of the sun on a frozen plant are 
almost fiital to it. But it must be a severe frost to get 
through shell a covering; and if it seems a frost likely to 
last, get up the fire in the morning, keep the house up to 
forty-five all day' — but not higher, at night let the fire 
down and cover with the blind, unless there happen to 
be several degrees of frost; in which case the fire may 
be made up for slow burning by means of a damper in 
the flue: in this way the fire will last the best part of the 
night. As soon as the frost is off in the mornings pull up 
the blind and let the plants have light; and moreover, if 
by reason of the fire being lighted in the day-time the tem¬ 
perature gets above forty-five, open one of the top lights 
a little to keep it down to that. With these few remarks 
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on the construction of houses, and management according 
to the construction, I proceed to notice a few of those 
popular plants which I consider make the best show, and 
grow best together. When greater artificial heat is re¬ 
quired, Mr. Penn’s plan, now so generally adopted, is to 
be recommended. The diagram, page 18, explains it. 
The arrows show where the heat enters and where it re¬ 
turns. Put it is common now to heat pits in a hot¬ 
house by tanks, and to let a portion of pipe warm the 
house, as is explained by the lower diagram. The lower 
diagram shows one with two partitions, the arrows show 

the course of the 
water, which goes 
out of the tank at 
the end opposite to 
where it enters, and 
after traversing the 
front part of the house, returns to the boiler. There is 
no simpler mode of giving bottom heat than by a tank for 
hot water, covered with slate. Upon this, place the mould 




or some other medium for plunging the pots in. The 
great object accomplished by heating with hot water is 
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saving of time, and preventing the sudden changes of 
temperature which the going out of a fire would cause; 
for the very draft which increases the heat when the fire 
is alight, cools the flue as rapidly the instant the fire is 
out, whereas a body of hot water retains its heat a long 
time after every spark of fire is extinguished. 


SOIL LOU GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


I have found that more mischief has arisen from the 
use of improper soil, than from any other cause. I have 
purchased plants which looked very well, and have con¬ 
tinued them in their pots as I bought them, without 
examining them until they have become sickly, and in 
some cases appeared almost dead. In my early days I 
have lost many dear plants, and on examination have 
sometimes found that the roots were all rotted, as if the 
soil had poisoned them. We have, in fact, to recollect 
that nurserymen and florists strive to grow plants as 
rapidly as they can for the sake of getting them to a 
salable size ; and probably a greenhouse plant, in some 
hands, hardly ever receives greenhouse treatment. Ex¬ 
citing soil may answer their purpose, and plants may 
grow in gentle heat, but when they are removed to the 
greenhouse, which is kept down to the lowest tempera¬ 
ture above frost, and has all the air that can be given, the 
soil in which they might grow in a higher temperature 
becomes totally unfit for their healthy culture. I havo 
always found that a large proportion of turfy peat earth is 
desirable; that there should always be a good supply of 
loam; and that the sort obtained from turfs cut from a 
pasture as if they were for laying down, and stacked 
close until they have rotted, is the best. The decayed 
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vegetable enriches the soil, and when the grass and roots 
have rotted, it may be counted on as the best for all uses. 
Road-sand, if the road has been mended with gravel, is 
an excellent ingredient, and silver-sand should always be 
at hand to lighten any compost that may be too adhe¬ 
sive. Cow-dung, rotted into mould, or the dung from 
an old melon or cucumber bed is the most stimulating 
mixture that I ever use, and that in moderate propor¬ 
tions ; vegetable mould, formed of decayed leaves swept 
into a heap in autumn, completes my collection of com¬ 
posts for the potting of plants. If loam has to be used, 
and we have none from rotted turf, it must be obtained 
as pure as we can, and take one part of leaf mould 
with two parts of the loam carefully mixed together, this 
comes nearest in quality to rotted turf, which I always 
consider is composed of two-thirds loam and one-third of 
the decayed grass and roots. If I were obliged to use only 
one kind of compost for all my plants, it should bo one- 
third loam and two-thirds peat, but in the course of 
noticing many of my favourites I shall suggest many 
slight alterations. An increase of peat for Heaths and 
some bard-wooded plants, an addition of cow-dung for 
Camellias and some others, road-sand instead of loam for 
succulents, and so on; but a general caution may be laid 
down against the use of any compost that is binding; the 
water should run freely through the soil, and it should be 
made light when necessary by means of the fibrous re¬ 
mains of peat, so that the finest fibres that emanate from 
the root of a plant may penetrate freely. The compost 
heap should be near the potting shed or table, and should 
not have too much rain on it; for nothing is worse to use, 
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nor so unfit for use, as saddened compost. It should 
always be damp when used, but not wet. Small trowels, 
a scoop, which is much more handy than a spade to take 
up the compost and to mix it with, sieves of different 
sizes will be useful ; but for general use a sieve that will 
let a small nut through, is the best, and all the turfy peat 
that is used should be chopped up and rubbed through 
it. The coarser fibres that will not go through, will be 
found useful to put at the top of the crocks, which are 
the pieces of broken pots put in the bottom; a bit of 
the rough fibre from the peat prevents the compost from 
running or washing in among the crocks. Thus pro¬ 
vided, you will be able to manage any kind of plant you 
can obtain. It may be well to mention here, that any 
attempt to grow plants in soil sifted too fine will often 
subject you to disappointment. 




OF FLOWER POTS. 


—♦— 

Flo wee-pots should be washed clean as soon as they 
are done with, and he put together in sizes ready for 
use; for nothing is more likely to hurt a plant than 
shifting it into a foul pot. Independently of this, clean¬ 
liness is essential in every department of a garden, and 
nothing looks worse than dirty pots, supposing there wero 
no other mischief to be feared. 13ut the soil which clings 
to the inside is often sour and poisonous, and always 
spent, and when washed properly, no one can tell old 
from new ones: they should therefore be washed, dried, 
and sorted into sizes as soon as they arc done with. A 
lady’s greenhouse should be as clean as a new pin, and dirty 
pots, bo it remembered, will dirty the shclvos or stands 
on which they arc placed, whenever they arc watered. 
They should also be washed outside whenever they get 
mossy or daubed, for it can be done with a brush without 
disturbing or wetting the soil within. I have known some 
ladies grow their plants in fancy pots of various kinds; 
but if they wish for fancy pots, which I never did think 
an improvement, they should procure pots large enough 
to hold the other ordinary pots within side; this leaves 
them at liberty to change the plants without disturbing 
them, and besides this, whatever may be said of our 
ability to grow plants in glazed pots, or fancy pots 
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generally, they very soon chip and damage if used for 
that purpose; every shift to a larger size risks a break 
or a crack on the edges, and one had need to have an 
immense stock to only accommodate the many shifts a 
plant undergoes in the course of its career.* Upon the 
whole, therefore, I recommend ladies to leave fancy pots 
alone altogether; nothing looks better than a clean ordi¬ 
nary pot, it seems to belong to the plant, and really good 
ones want no setting off with fanciful or ornamental 
ware. Flower-pots are made of various sizes, for the 
most part regulated by the number made to what is 
called a cast. The largest number to a cast being sixty, 
consequently of “ sixties,” there are several sizes: what 
are called thumb pots, which are the smallest we have, 
are sixty to the cast ; then wo have small sixties and 
large sixties; some of the potteries have different makes, 
giving a larger pot for the size. If I were to at¬ 
tempt to give the sizes of the different casts, I should 
be right with some potteries and wrong with others; 
but as all of them are right for practical purposes, and 
the difference immaterial in general directions, I will 
merely givo an idea of them : — 

Thumb Pots, 60 to the cast, 2 to 2j inches diameter. 

Small “ sixties," „ 3 inches „ 

Large “sixties,” „ 3J to 4 inches „ 

“Forty-eights,” 48 „ 4J to 5 inches „ 

* I have seen some ornamental wire frames made to hold 
pots, which have a very pretty effect, and none of the inconve¬ 
niences of fancy pots; they are painted green, have a light elegant 
appearance either in a room or a conservatory, and may he had at 
any wire or basket shop. 
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“Thirty-twos,” 32 to the cast 6 inches diameter. 

“Twenty-fours,” 24 „ 7 to 8 inches „ 

“Sixtecns,” 16 „ 9 inches „ 

“Twelves,” 12 „ 11 inches „ 

“Eights,” 8 „ 12 to 12 - in. „ 

The sizes proceed onward to sixes, fours, twos, and ones, 
but although the price per cast is the same up to thirty- 
twos, they increase in price, although the number is 
lessened, to all above thirty-twos, or at most, after 
twenty-fours. The sizes named differ sufficiently to 
afford a good shift, with plenty of room for the new soil 
round the ball of earth that comes out of the size below 
it. In general, therefore, I have mentioned the size 
of the pot by its technical name — “ forty- eights,” 
“twenty-fours,” “sixtecns,” and so on; because whether 
a pot be half-an-inch larger or smaller is of little conse¬ 
quence, and I might bo recommending a four-inch pot 
when the nearest at hand would be quite sufficient; 
besides if you send to buy pots, you must send for them 
by the name of their cast. 


POTTING OP PLANTS. 


I have always found that tlie drainage of a plant is 
of more importance than almost any other point in the 
culture except the soil itself, and therefore recommend 
that one-fourth of the whole height of the pot he filled 
with what are called crocks, that is to say, broken pots, 
of which I have never found any deficiency, with all my 
care. These should be divided into small pieces for the 
small pots, and they may be larger for greater sizes, in 
all cases larger than the hole in the pots. Upon these 
crocks you may put a bit of moss, or some of the rough 
stuff taken from, the peat earth, then comes the compost; 
to pot a plant which has no ball of earth to it, the pot 
should be filled very nearly full of this, making it highest 
in the middle. The plant should be set on this, with the 
roots spread all round; the filling up and pressing it all 
into its place finishes the operation; on doing this the 
collar of the root should bo very nearly as high as the 
edge of the pot or about half-an-inch, under it; this 
depth of pot above the compost is requisite to hold water 
when given. If, however, the plant has its ball of earth 
to it, and is in a healthy state, you have only to rub off 
a little of the upper surface and of the edges, which can 
be done without injuring the fibres, and then the soil 
must be only filled in high enough to bring the ball of 
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earth to the right place, the compost being carefully filled 
in and pressed round the hall, either with the finger or 
a smooth piece of wood that will go down between the 
ball and the pot. The height of the soil must be as in 
the other case, and the plant must not on any account 
be sunk below the surface, or any lower than it has 
been already. The former case applies to the first pot¬ 
ting of young plants, or cuttings which have struck, and 
the latter to plants which you are merely shifting from 
one pot to another, to give the plants more room. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OE A GREENHOUSE. 


— ♦— 

I believe that one half of our plants are killed by 
over kindness, and that the greater portion suffer from 
too much rather than too little meddling. There are 
several very essential points that ought on all occasions to 
be secured; first, cleanliness, that is to say, not only free¬ 
dom from dirt, but from decayed leaves, sticks, cuttings, 
and choppings, decaying flowers, or even petals; constant 
watchfulness, and removal of all these things, will be 
found requisite. Sweeping, washing, and cleaning, must 
be always kept in view, because vermin lay their eggs 
in corners and always harbour about littery places ; 
there must be no more accumulation of dirt or litter than 
there is in the dining-room. Secondly, Dryness must 
be secured, and slopping about of water must be avoided 
or dried up with a mop or with cloths; shelves after wash¬ 
ing must bo wiped dry; surplus water, after watering 
plants, will always be found running about some parts, 
but damp in a greenhouse is death, and particularly in a 
confined one, so that every means must be taken to re¬ 
move whatever conduces to it. If the weather prove 
damp for a long time together, which it frequently does, 
the fire must be lighted and the house warmed, while 
the top-lights must be opened to let out the damp 
vapours. Third, As part and parcel of the same sub- 
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ject, and leading to tlie dampness so mucli dreaded, if 
not attended to, never water the plants till they want 
it in the winter months; never do it periodically or ac¬ 
cording to any other than the following best of all rules:— 
examine all the plants, and such as are dry must have 
water enough to wet the soil all through: those that are 
not dry must he let alone altogether. Never give a 
little water, it ruins a plant to give only water enough to 
soak part of the way down the hall; it would destroy the 
most healthy plant in the world to moisten a few of its 
top roots, leaving the bottom ones dry and parched; and 
it is equally fatal to souse a plant with water before it 
has derived the relief which a plant feels as the soil 
becomes less cold and wet. I am convinced, from ex¬ 
perience, that a plant derives more nourishment as the 
water lessens in quantity, than it does when the soil is 
fully charged, and that the moisture it withdraws from 
the compost, as it decreases in quantity, must ho more 
fully charged with the particular qualities of the soil 
required to nourish tho plant, than when the soil is sur¬ 
charged, no matter how complete the drainage may he. 
Two plants of the same growth and strength shall ho 
side by side, one shall he watered every third day as a 
rule, and the other shall he watered only when the soil 
indicates dryness, and the health of the two plants will 
he conspicuously different in a few weeks. I consider 
plants, in many respects, like animals in their feed¬ 
ing. Let one he constantly plied with food before 
the stomach is empty, and the other he hungry every 
time before it is fed, the latter shall retain its health 
and strength better than the former; and so, I take it, we 
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shall find it with plants. I have therefore always acted 
upon that principle in watering, never to give it until 
the plant wants it. Fourthly, Plants always derive be¬ 
nefit from an occasional stirring of the soil on the sur¬ 
face, because watering runs the soil together, and, so far 
as the texture of it will admit, runs it solid; conse¬ 
quently, whenever the soil appears close on the surface 
stir the top half inch, taking care, however, that none 
of the fibres be disturbed. Fifthly, Whenever a plant, 
no matter what, makes a shoot stronger than the rest, 
and seems inclined to ramble, cut it back without hesi¬ 
tation, as a vigorous shoot will sometimes take up the 
the growth and literally stop the advance of all the rest 
of the plant ; so that the first indication of a shoot taking 
the lead, should be the signal for counteracting it; and 
it is frequently necessary to cut it back altogether, be¬ 
cause, as the growth is evidently in it, merely topping it 
would only bring side shoots from the same branch, and 
it would still take all the vigour of the plant ; generally, 
therefore, it is necessary to cut it back to the base. The 
effect of this may be seen in China roses in pots. A little 
dwarf plant will send out a shoot that will take up the 
growth, and if not discovered in time, the old plant be¬ 
comes stunted altogether, and the removal of the offending 
shoot, if delayed till the mischief is done, will not save 
the rest. The effect may often be seen in wall-fruit 
trees, a branch will start and take up the growth, form¬ 
ing more wood in a season than all the rest of the tree, 
and completely rendoring the trained part useless for the 
next year. Sixthly, Greenhouse plants want all the air 
they can have, so that, if the weather will permit it at 
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all, a circulation should always be kept up by opening 
all the sasbes that can be opened on the side away from 
the wind, and by lowering the top lights a little to let 
out the aii' at the top. The exceptions as to weather, 
are damp misty days, misling rains, and frosts; but even 
in frosty weather, there is often an hour in the day 
when the temperature rises enough to enable the top 
lights, or one of them, to be letdown a little; and if it be 
very frosty, a fire should be lighted in the middle of the 
day, and when the house is got up to a temperature of 
forty or forty-five, a top light can be let down until it 
comes down five or six degrees, when it may be closed 
again; and when the weather is open and dry, every 
window and light that can be opened should admit all 
the air possible. Seventhly, In very fine dry weather, 
the plants should be syringed all over with a very fino 
rose, and the house shut up immediately. This refreshes 
the plants, washes off the dust, cleans them, and does 
them good service. They will soon dry, because the 
foliage will absorb it as well as a good deal of it go 
off in evaporation. This may seem opposed to my di¬ 
rections to avoid dampness, but a few hours sets all this 
to rights, and it is very unlike accumulating dampness 
on floors or on shelves; but it will be quite necessary to 
wipe the shelves if they continue wet, although, if the 
weather be dry, there will bo no remains of the syring¬ 
ing the next day. Eighthly, In hard weather keep up 
the fires in the day, and let them cool down at night, 
taking care to cover externally in preference to using a 
fire if it can be avoided, because the night is, in all 
countries and climates, colder than the day, and to raise 
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the temperature of a night is mischievous to all classes 
of plants, but particularly to greenhouse plants. I have 
already, in the chapter on the construction of greenhouses, 
mentioned the kind of shade which should be used, hut, 
in the absence of this, mats hung up on the front win¬ 
dows are very serviceable. Ninthly, If by any unfore¬ 
seen occurrence the frost should get into the house, and 
you have a shade to go all over it, syringe the plants 
while shaded, shut them up close, and if the frost con¬ 
tinue through the day, light a fire to get up the tempera¬ 
ture by degrees and dry them. Tenthly, and lastly, 
As general rules, examine any plant whose compost con¬ 
tinues wet longer than usual, and especially look to the 
drainage, because wet can only arise from that being de¬ 
fective. If the soil is heavy, take the ball out of the pot 
in the shed, and remove the crocks, put the drainage in 
fresh and dry, as nearly as possible the height of the 
other, and return the ball of earth as well as you can to 
its place without damage; watch it carefully for a few 
days, and, if it dries off well treat it as usual. If other¬ 
wise, remove the soil altogether, and pot it afresh, for it 
is better that it should suffer the check, great as it may 
be, than be destroyed, which it would be if the soil were 
continued to it, wet and soured as it must be. As to the 
general management of the plants, independently of the 
directions given to each kind, you may, if you have a nice 
sheltered place, which, indeed, should be provided, there 
take all the plants, as their bloom declines, and remove 
them as their beauty fades ; but this must not be com¬ 
menced till June. The bottom on which they stand 
should be made impervious to wet and worms, shaded 
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from the mid-day sun, and handy for watering. Here 
they may complete their summer’s growth, and set their 
bloom for the next year, first having been primed, so 
that their growth shall be handsome. Here, too, they 
may be frequently syringed to wash off the dust, and occa¬ 
sionally examined to see that the drainage be complete, 
and that nothing has interrupted it. Many will require 
shifting to larger pots before they make their growth, 
and this should be done when their bloom has declined, 
and before they are removed out. "When they have 
made their growth, and you are getting towards Sep¬ 
tember, let the house be thoroughly cleaned, painted if 
necessary, all the glass examined and puttied if required, 
all broken panes mended, and the entire of the shelves 
washed and dried. In placing the plants in the houso 
give them all plenty of room; crowding is dangerous : 
better sacrifice some of the worst plants than risk the 
injury of all. Display your taste by their distribution to 
the best advantage. I would not havo all the Heaths in 
one place, the Camellias in another, and Geraniums in 
a third; but intermix them that they may show each 
other off to advantage by the contrast of their foliage, 
and when they bloom, by the difference of their flowers. 
A greenhouse, well filled with the different families 
tastefully set out, is a pretty sight, flower or no flower; 
and having thus seen the plants through their summer’s 
growth, and once more in their winter quarters, I have 
only to assure my readers, that, by attending to these 
directions, which my experience tells me are the best I 
could give, I leave the plants to fulfill their offices by re¬ 
warding the cultivator with their blooms in due season. 


GREENHOUSE ANNUALS AND EARLY nARDY PLANTS. 


—♦— 

I pear that I shall call upon iny readers for the use 
of a hotbed, because, although it can be done without, 
they may manage much better with it: so many of the 
popular annuals want to be raised in heat, that I can 
hardly recommend the ordinary dung bed to be aban¬ 
doned if it can be any how procured. To mention only 
a few of the subjects that want heat to raise them, and 
which afterwards decorate the greenhouse when the 
ordinary plants are turned out for their summer growth, 
Balsams arc tho gayest plants that are to be found among 
the whole race of annuals,—-plants too, that are more 
used than any I can think of, are capable of being pro¬ 
duced in many colours in noble symmetrical specimens, 
and worth devoting the entire house to in summer time. 
I sow these in February, near tho end of the month, 
and again in March, in a common hotbed. As soon as 
they are up, and before they show the second pair of 
leaves, before they are, in fact, an inch high, I pot 
them in sixty-sized pots of tho smaller kind, (for there 
are, as I have mentioned in the chapter on flower pots, 
two sizes made at the same potteries,) in soil composed 
of peat, loam, and dung in equal portions, and replace 
them on the common hotbed, or in one made up on pur¬ 
pose. I give them air as soon as I can, and if the bed 
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is of a tolerably good beat, tbe back of the light may be 
tilted a little during the middle of the day. I keep 
them as near the glass as possible, for it prevents them 
from growing up wealdy. They soon fill their pots 
with roots, and require a shift to the larger sized 
sixties. Of course, as the pots are increased in size 
much more room is required, but I keep the frame full 
and remove those it will not hold to the greenhouse, 
where, as may be supposed, they do not grow so fast 
though they are quite as healthy. If, however, I had 
the convenience of another bed, I should continue them 
all in heat. As they grow and would touch the glass I 
lower them on the soil, of which there ought to be three 
or four inches on the dung; so that until they grow 
beyond control in this way I do not movo the frame ; 
but in time I have to prop up the frame with a brick, 
and ultimately with two or three, and the vacancy it 
would make is closed by banking up soil outside, but, as 
there is a four inch thickness of soil within the box it is 
only on the outside that any banking is required. This, 
however, is only a temporary affair; the Balsams may 
soon grow too large for the frame and must be shifted to 
forty-eight-sized pots, then to thirty-twos, afterwards 
to twenty-fours, when they will flower in the green¬ 
house, and, if shaded during the extreme heat of the 
day, will last for months in perfection. A notion has for 
many years prevailed that Balsam seed was the better 
for age, and that if grown before it was three or four 
years old it would throw single flowers. This has been 
dispelled altogether, and it has, if I believe the writings 
of practical men, been proved; first, that seed of double 
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flowers will come for the most part just like the parents, 
and secondly, that it is as good the first year as at any 
subsequent period. I need hardly observe, perhaps, 
that a greenhouse well filled with good Balsams is a most 
gorgeous sight, and that it amply repays us for all the 
trouble we may take in raising them. If, however, 
there is no hotbed, and it camiot be procured, the seeds 
must be raised in the greenhouse, and when potted off, 
they must be placed as near the glass as possible, The 
growth will be slower, but nevertheless healthy, and the 
bloom will be later, but it will last the longer in flower. 
The second sowhig is unnecessary if we are confined to 
a greenhouse, because the first will last through the 
summer. All the plants that are not wanted in the 
greenhouse may be turned out of doors in their pots, or 
be planted in the beds and borders. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the cultivator of the Balsam, that 
the seed must be had from some one who can be depended 
on, for it is a most vexatious thing to waste one’s time 
and room upon a hundred plants that turn out worthless 
after all one’s trouble; good seed is to be had always, 
but not by going into an ordinary secdshop and asking 
for a few pennyworths of seed. Respectable shops have 
ordinary seed and some of the best. They have to serve 
a good many persons who expect a great quantity for 
little money, as well as others who think nothing of 
price for a good article, and they must know which sort 
of persons they are serving; if they do not, they will 
give the quantity and not the quality. 

The Cockscomb is another favourite annual, and is 
capable of being grown in extraordinary style if there 
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be convenience of beat. I so w this seed in pans or large 
pots, and let them grow in tbe seed pot until they have 
four good leaves, and without much water. I then pot 
them in sixty-sized pots small, in half plain loam and half 
peat, and replace them on the hotbed, giving them no 
water until they indicate the want of it by flagging. I 
never remove them from these pots, although they are 
covered with roots, until they show their little buttons 
of bloom. In this starved state they will frequently 
show the incipient head of bloom when not more than 
four or six inches high. As they show their bloom head 
—when not so large as a pea—I remove them to pots 
size forty-eight, in soil composed of one half dung, one 
fourth loam, and one fourth peat, and put them into a 
new hotbed prepared on purpose with a good strong peat, 
plenty of water, and place them close up to the glass ; 
as others show their bloom heads or buttons, I continue 
shifting them and placing them with their companions. 
The head of bloom which, if continued in the starved 
state, would have perhaps never been larger than an 
inch across, seems in the new pots to grow as rapidly as 
a plant, and will continue increasing in size for months. 
When they become well established in their new pots 
and fill them with roots, I change them to pots size 
twenty-four, with the same description of soil, and if 
the heat were kept up and the plants continued near the 
glass, with a shade over them during the hottest two or 
three hours of the day, there is hardly a limit to the 
size they would grow ,* but as soon as they are all estab¬ 
lished in their large pots, they may be removed to the 
Greenhouse, where for months they show their vast 
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crimson, scarlet, purple, or yellow combs—for there are 
some of all colours, and placed alternately with Balsams, 
they have a noble effect. If Cockscombs are sowed, 
pricked out, potted, and shifted as fast as they grow, they 
will get to an enormous size in the plant and be correspond¬ 
ingly small in their combs; but when dwarfed and starved 
until the bloom is to be seen, they cannot grow much 
taller, although their leaves and combs increase almost 
beyond imagination. But it must be admitted that all 
do not turn out alike—some will not give so close a 
comb as others; I, however, save the best for the Green¬ 
house and turn the rest into the open borders or throw 
them to the dunghill. I have never succeeded well in 
raising Cockscombs without a hotbed. I have raised 
them certainly and grown them, but although they have 
been pretty, they have never been so large; neverthe¬ 
less, if sown in February and grown as well as they 
can be in the Greenhouse, they are pleasing objects, and 
far better than none. 

Bliodanthe manglcsii is one of the most delicate of 
all the tender annuals. These plants require the hotbed 
to raise them well; but when once they have become 
established they will bloom to perfection in the Green¬ 
house, and they will do well, if not so well, even if the 
seeds have to be sown in the greenhouse. As soon as 
the plants are strong enough up they should bo potted 
off in sixty-sized pots, in peat, dung, and loam in equal 
quantities, and placed near the glass, and for greenhouse 
culture they should not be sown till March. Being 
exceedingly thin in their stems and impatient of too 
much water, they require watching, and they must bo 
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shaded from the mid-day sun until they are well estab¬ 
lished in large sized sixty pots, which must be their 
first shift. These plants will be literally covered with 
thin star-like flowers of a pale rose colour, and form one 
of the prettiest objects in the house, although by no 
means gaudy or striking. All the spare plants may be 
bedded out in the open ground, where they will fre¬ 
quently succeed in favourable weather, and seed as 
freely as one of the most robust annuals. They cannot 
thrive, however, in a wet season nor in undressed ground. 
The Egg plant is another favourite, the beauty of which 
consists in the seed-pod, which is, as the name implies, 
like an egg. The treatment it requires is in all respects 
similar to that of the Balsam; but when the plant 
flowers and two or three fruit have set, the plant should 
be stopped from farther growth, be trimmed into a neat 
form, and be continued in the greenhouse the rest of the 
season for the sake of its fruit, which is singular, and 
three on each plant well disposed at different parts are 
as many as the plant would perfect and as many as 
would look well, because the great object is to keep the 
plant dwarf. The principal care required in the early 
growth is to keep the plants from drawing up weakly, 
and this can only be done by keeping them near to the 
glass and giving as much air as is practicable consistently 
with the propor degree of heat. There are many other 
greenhouse annuals — the Ice plant, the Globe Ama- 
ranthus, the Sensitive plant, and others; but I do not 
think them worth the trouble of cultivation. The Ice 
plant is equalled by half a dozen different varieties of 
the Mescmbryanthemum, which has the advantage, too, 
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of good flowers. The Globe Amaranthus is hardly a 
degree better than a good plant of clover, and the Sen¬ 
sitive plant is only curious : one plant, which may be 
had for a trifle, is all any body need care for. The 
hundreds of so called tender annuals that require raising 
in heat, and are only fit to be planted out in the ground, 
are certainly not objects for the greenhouse. Clintonea 
pulchella makes a pretty pot plant, but is too short¬ 
lived to be worth the trouble of potting unless it be 
wanted; those in pots which may be seasoned before 
they are turned out, beat some of the Lobelias, which are 
perfectly hardy: perennials would be easier procured, if 
it were considered desirable. 

EOIICED FLOWERS IN A GREENHOUSE. 

Among the plants which are grown in pots, I ought 
not to omit the mention of hybrid Ithododendrons. I 
consider that, although they are comparatively short¬ 
lived, they are grand while in flower, and two or 
three compact plants well set for bloom, might be saved 
in the autumn, potted in peat two-thirds, and loam one- 
third, and occupy any comer in the house all the 
winter months. They make no growth; the whole 
winter is taken up in the swelling of the buds, and 
when these begin to burst, they may be placed in a 
conspicuous part, for they are striking. When out of 
bloom they may be turned out into the open air in a 
sheltered spot in the pots they occupy, which may bo 
plunged into the ground; and the chances are in favour 
of their making good growth, and setting their buds 
well for another year, more especially if they are co- 
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piously watered, for it is the lack of moisture and shade 
that causes the lthododendrons some years to stop short 
in their growth, and not perfect their bloom-buds. 
Rhododendrons can now be procured of almost all colours 
—bright yellow, deep and light purple, scarlet, crimson, 
pink, speckled, bronze, and pure white. Those who 
have room would occupy it well with a new selection 
of plants that would fill twenty-four-sized pots, and 
early in the spring they would make a splendid show 
among the Camellia and Botany Bay plants, the Hovcas, 
and Chorozemas, that flower at the same time, ltoses 
open to us another source of gratifying objects. It 
would be quite possible to secure the production of 
Boses all the winter, if we were so disposed. I have 
had the crimson China, the yellow Boissette, several of 
the perpetuals, Bose du Boi and Geant des Battail.es in 
flower nearly all the winter; but this will lead me to 
another chapter on the pot-culture of Boses, for it is 
intimately connected with the subject of the greenhouse. 
I should think there were twenty or thirty Boses that 
might be so managed as to flower partially, if not ge¬ 
nerally, in the greenhouse during some of the most 
dreary months of the year. Again, there are some 
shrubs which would greatly assist in the furnishing of 
the greenhouse; and, although like the Bose, perfectly 
hardy, would bloom two or three months before their 
time, and add greatly to the floral beauties of a col¬ 
lection. The Siberian or Persian Lilac, potted up in 
the autumn, and taken where no frost could reach them, 
would bloom beautifully. The Pyrus japonica, grown 
as a dwarf shrub, would bloom the whole winter. The 
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Clematis sibboldii and Azuria grandiflora would flower 
at Christmas, and continue for months in bloom. Dwarf 
double-flowering Cherries and Peaches, and Pyrus 
spectabilis would also be pleasing objects, and greatly 
^add to the variety of winter or other early spring 
flowers. Deutzia scabra would be in bloom at Christ¬ 
mas, covered with its snow-white blossoms. All these 
things would require no heat; they would only want 
to be kept in the ordinary temperature of a well-regu¬ 
lated greenhouse, for they frequently bloom in the 
open ground in a mild winter, and are cut off by frosts 
in all their beauty. The greenhouse is, in fact, a winter 
garden; it is the conservatory of the middle classes, 
the show-house of the garden, and to me the prettiest 
and most gratifying apartment in the whole establish¬ 
ment. 


THE MAKING AND MANAGEMENT OE HOTBEDS 
AND GARDEN FRAMES. 


I am not going to recommend ladies to make hot¬ 
beds, but if I inform them how such contrivances are 
managed, they will be able to direct proper persons, 
and see that they are properly constructed and managed. 
Any labouring man about the premises may prepare 
the stable dung, supposing the heap to be on the pre¬ 
mises ; he must shake out every forkful of it, spreading 
it a little, until the entire heap has changed places. 
If, as he removes it a forkful at a time, he finds it rather 
dry, he should sprinkle every layer a little with water 
from the common watering-pot, and leave the heap to 
heat. In three or four days, or when it begins to 
steam, let the whole be removed back again, each fork¬ 
ful being shaken out, to let the air through it all. If 
the heap be too dry, with a burning kind of heat, water 
it as he goes on. The object of this is to make it of one 
temperature all the way through; and it is occasionally 
necessary to repeat the shaking out and the watering 
several times before it becomes all of ono congenial heat. 
With regard to the construction of the bed, let the place 
where it is to be located be levelled and cleared; then 
have the box and light, or rather the box alone, laid 
on the ground, that the proper dimensions may be 
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marked by four stakes driven into the ground at the 
corners. As to the aspect of the hotbed, the nearer the 
face is to the south, the better, I think, it is. The 
frame or box may now be removed, and the dung shaken 
out evenly in a square projecting a foot all round the 
space the box will occupy ; you may superintend this 
yourself, for it is highly important that the man lays 
it evenly, shakes it out well, and puts it down with 
his fork. I now come to a little addition which I have 
made with advantage. I happen to have plenty of 
leaves, and for every foot of dung that is laid in, I have 
ordered a good six inches in thickness of leaves, which 
if dry may be sprinkled. These six inches are pressed to 
one or two by the weight of the dung, and the advantage 
I have found from this admixture has been a prolonged, 
and, as I fancy, a more steady heat. I would have the 
bed thus carried up to full four feet ; and if dung were 
plentiful, to five feet in height, gently patted down with 
the fork all the way on its progress. Upon this let the 
frame or box be placed in the centre, and the glass or 
glasses be put on. I recommend also a long-pointed 
stake to be thrust sideways into the dung, so as to reach 
the centre, for by withdrawing this you may always 
tell how the heat of the interior goes on. I have known 
the bed to heat so much as to compol me to have it 
undone, and the dung shaken out again, watered and 
Worked up anew, but this was from neglect. Had I 
seen to the construction myself, instead of entrusting it 
under directions—perhaps not attended to—I should 
have prevented its completion with the dung not in 
proper condition. In a few days the heat of the dung 
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will come up well into the frame; and next our busi¬ 
ness is to put in the compost as intended for the soil of 
the bed; now what is the bed for ?—what do we intend 
to do with it ? No matter. Tour inches of good loam 
from rotted turfs, spread evenly over the dung, will do 
for anything. I want the hotbed to do for everything. 
I want to raise seeds and to grow tender plants; but I 
may as well occupy the centre of the bed with two or 
three cucumber plants, because these will yield a luxury 
which I can obtain by no other means. I procure my 
plants ready to put out at once, because to raise seeds, 
or rather plants, in the permanent hotbed is to lose 
three weeks’ time, only we happen to be well supplied 
with the means of forming a new bed every month. 
But a very small bed will suffice to raise the plants wo 
require. I have had half a dozen barrowfuls of dung, 
in good condition, put in a heap, sowed two or three 
seeds in a pot, and plunged it in the three inches of soil 
put upon this dung, and covered them with a hand¬ 
glass. I have not only raised a pot of cucumbers, but a 
pot of Balsam seed, another of Cockscomb, a third of 
Egg-plant, a fourth of Capsicum and Chilies. It is ne¬ 
cessary in this case to let the dung be built up square, 
like the other, only on so much smaller a scale; and it 
is necessary to see that the dung does not heat too much; 
if it does, raise the pots up; of course, you must tilt 
the glass to give air, or, which is much better, use one 
of the ventilating hand-glasses. In this temporary hot¬ 
bed you may raise anything, because the heat will last 
three weeks in good order; and if it decline before you 
have done with it, take away some of the outside dung 
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that has cooled, and replace it with hot. This will 
renew the heat and complete your growth. Presuming 
these things to he ready to put in your permanent hot¬ 
bed as soon as it is fit to. receive them, the heat of the 
bed may be kept up all through the season by what is 
technically called new lining. Then, say the heat has 
begun to decline, you have already one foot thickness or 
projection of dung all round the frame, make your man 
take all this projecting dung from the front of the bed, 
and even undermine it a little, and replace it with hot 
stable dung, which must be kept prepared, to the same 
thickness as before, but pressed down tolerably firm as 
he goes on; this will soon increase the heat to what you 
desire; and when it again begins to decline, serve the 
projection at the back just the same, and ultimately the 
sides. If after this it goes down too much, remove and 
replace tlio whole all round at the same time, and it 
will heat the whole mass again. I think there is no¬ 
thing in garden structure more simple, nor more econo¬ 
mical than a well-constructed dung-bed, because the 
dung when done with and rotted, is worth quite as 
much as it has cost; and there is no enumerating the 
advantages, presuming we have no stovo or hot-house. 
I have made good use of them for many purposes; I 
have found the advantage in the supplies for culinary 
purposes; and by potting up a root or two of mint and 
fennel, I have had these luxuries before the open garden 
would supply them, and I have been too far from a 
market to obtain them, even if they were to be had. I 
have preserved in the greenhouse many favourite stovo 
plants, which existed and no more, but as soon as I had 
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the hotbed ready for them, I have placed them where a 
few weeks’ genial heat and moisture, set them into 
flower; and in no plant is this so gratifying as the 
Gardenia radicans, which lives in a greenhouse, hut no 
more. Let small plants of this he raised in spring, 
kept in the greenhouse all summer, and he kept in the 
house until the hotbed is ready, and you are sure to 
be rewarded with the bloom. The forwarding of all 
the greenhouse and other tender annuals, the forcing 
of small plants and bulbs, the raising of annuals for the 
open border, to be transplanted when large enough, the 
striking of Dahlias and other cuttings, which require 
bottom heat, are only some of the uses to which the 
hotbed can be put; and it is one good thing to consider 
that as the cucumbers, if any are grown, usurp the 
space, the other subjects are removable, or rather, as 
we begin to remove other subjects, the cucumbers fill 
the space. I have not, however, said one word about 
the management of cucumbers after they leave the seed 
bed; — I have already provided four inches of soil all 
over the surface of the dung; during the time the pot 
of seedlings, three in number, has been on the small 
hotbed, they have acquired two rough leaves, the point 
or centre has been pinched out, and the plants are ready 
to push out their lateral shoots ; lay a heap of the loam, 
such as is already used for the surface, just under the 
centre of the glass frame, or if there be two, under the 
centre of each light; form this into a sort of basin, so 
that the bottom shall just be the top of the old soil; 
turn out the ball of earth, with the three plants, 
without disturbing the fibres, and place this ball at the 
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bottom of the basin or hollow, and draw tlie earth to 
the sides of the ball, still, however, preserving a small 
hollow to hold the first watering. The plants will soon 
establish themselves, when yon may add soil all round 
the heap, so as to make the entire soil six or seven inches 
thick instead of three or four. Give air day by day 
during the extreme heat, and shade with a transparent 
calico, or, for want of that, with a mat during the 
brightest hours of the sun. As the lateral shoots make 
growth, direct them outwards all round the centre, the 
object being to fill the frame ; but, if the plants indicate 
no fruit, stop the main shoots back, and, after this, 
wherever you see side shoots growing vigorous without 
showing fruit, stop them back. You may choose 
whether you will have a large quantity of small fruit or 
a small quantity of large handsome specimens, or, which 
to my mind is the best, a continuance of moderately 
handsome fruit in middling quantities. I recommend 
thinning the fruit when close together, and not having 
too many swelling at one time. The hotbed when done 
with, that is, after the cucumbers are all off, will be 
found very useful for many things. Those fond of 
salads may sow, after stirring the soil, Radishes, Onions, 
and Lettuce — all three of which will grow well. Others 
fond of Violets may stir up the soil and plant them out 
six inches apart all over the surface, and have fiowers 
all through the winter. In fact, there is heat enough 
to prevent frost from entering and not enough to do 
mischief. I have frequently been glad of the protection 
it afforded to greenhouse plants that I could not find 
room for in my proper apartment, and on one occasion I 
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succeeded in conveying safely through the winter my 
entire collection of Geraniums : to be sure they were 
not very early in bloom, but the only care I took or 
labour I bestowed was to cover at night, and, if there 
were no frost, uncover of a morning ; giving all the air 
in fine open days by taking the light entirely off. I had 
other frames to procure for my next hotbed, because the 
first were fully engaged at the time I wanted to begin, 
which was always in January or February —two months 
before the other could be relieved. I could expatiate 
a good deal more on the great assistance to bo derived 
from a well constructed hotbed : for instance, those who 
prefer Melons to Cucumbers can raise one as well as 
another; and, as to forcing; —Hoses, Rhododendrons, 
Persian Lilies, Azaleas, dwarf Almonds, and twenty 
other potted plants already set for bloom might bo has¬ 
tened into flower at almost any time, and, when once 
bursting in blossom, may be transferred to the warmest 
part of the greenhouse, to perfect themselves and last 
their usual time. Next, however, in utility to the hot¬ 
bed, of the temporary shelters, the plain box or frame 
and glass iliay be mentioned. It is only one degree less 
useful than the “ used-up” hotbed. Azaleas, Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, Salvias, and many other plants used for 
bedding out or decorating the borders, require no better 
protection ; and all potted plants which would, if planted 
in the open ground, stand severe frosts, would perish if 
left out of doors in pots, simply because the frost would 
penetrate the sides of the pots and attack the tender 
fibres, which always go to the sides. Put my object is 
not to speak of hardy plants, unless they are submitted 
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to protective treatment in pots. It is now common to 
grow Pinks, Pansies, Carnations, Picotees, and many 
other subjects that would live in the open ground, in 
pots; and the frame is always warmer than any green¬ 
house can be, unless it has fire or other artificial heating. 
Covering anything up is not to keep out cold, but to 
close in heat. The natural warmth of the earth, if 
confined, will preserve all half-hardy or greenhouse 
plants ; and the closer down to the ground any glass 
covering is kept the less room is there for the natural 
heat to fill: covering up close is therefore of great as¬ 
sistance, and it is almost incredible the intense frost that 
can be counteracted by the confinement of the ordinary 
warmth of the earth itself. Hence the covering in 
winter time should always be done soon after sunset, or 
rather soon after the rays of the sun leave the spot, 
which may be somo considerable time before it sets; be¬ 
cause the enclosed atmosphere will be of much higher 
temperature than it would be if left an hour later. At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that plants want 
light; so that any transparent material, such as water¬ 
proof canvas or even calico, is much better than mats, 
which obscure the light altogether. 



THE CONSERVATORY. 


This building, which may always be considered the 
show-house of the garden, or even a greenhouse on a 
larger scale, or, at any rate, more constantly in view, is, 
when properly kept up, the place most approximate to 
the dwelling, and, I must not forget, is often the only 
house a lady may possess. In the former case, the great 
aim is to rob the greenhouse and all other departments 
of the garden, to keep it well furnished; in the latter, 
it has to bo treated in all respects like a greenhouse, 
keeping the plants well selected, admitting no second- 
rate productions, but, in all respects, giving room to no 
plants that will not roward the owner by their exquisito 
foliage, their attractive flowers, or by both. YYc may 
always be permitted to forego a little beauty for the sake 
of fragrance; but not to any groat extent. The old 
fashioned but highly esteemed plant Mignonette has 
nothing to recommend it in the way of show, but a few 
pots in a greenhouso are always acceptable. The Yiolct 
has nothing grand in its appearance, but its perfume 
amply compensates for its deficiency of show; on the 
other hand, China roses, both the pale and the dark, 
boast little of their fragrance, but are beautiful in all 
their stages of bloom ; and the Camellia, which is most 
beautiful, is destitute of fragrance altogether. All these 
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things have to be considered where the single house 
constitutes our whole establishment. On the other 
hand, where the conservatory has to be furnished from 
the greenhouse, the hotbed, the stove, or other buildings, 
such as warm pits and intermediate houses, it may be 
kept the year round one continued show of plants in 
perfection. No sooner does the bud of a plant begin to 
open than it is a fit subject for the conservatory, even if 
it be a stray flower in advance of the plant, or of all the 
rest of the flowers on it, because every flower is an ob¬ 
ject, and when a forward bloom has gone by, if the plant 
be somewhat backward for the remainder, it can be 
taken back to its place to make room for some other and 
more showy subject. The conservatory should be all 
order and neatness, every portion should be clean, fallen 
petals and leaves should be swept up and taken away 
from the tables, shelves, and the ground. The conser¬ 
vatory must either be kept up to a temperature of fifty 
to fifty-fivo by day, and forty-five by night, or the plants 
must be confined to those common to the greenhouse ; 
and if it be kept up to the temperature I have men¬ 
tioned, many pretty climbers might be grown up the 
rafters and pillars. Many of the Passifioras might be 
grown — the Taxonias and Ipomeas : these would, how¬ 
ever get unhealthy if subjected to lower temperature. 
Several of the Kennedyas will climb well and form 
pretty objects when in flower ; but I am no advocate for 
planting things out in the borders of a conservatory; 
they must be fixtures, and several months — indeed the 
greater number of months in a year — they have no 
flower, and occupy the spaces which would accommodate 
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plants in bloom. I prefer pot culture, too, for tbe sake 
of the health of the plants, and the check that can he 
given to their growth. If the appearance of growing in 
the borders be wanted, the pots should be plunged, but 
they should be removed to proper situations as soon as 
the beauty has gone by. The conservatory may be fur¬ 
nished all the spring and summer through with many 
very handsome plants and flowers that will flourish in 
the open air. In April, the Auricula and Polyanthus 
will, in collections, be a striking feature; in May, the 
Hyacinth and Tulip grown in pots may help out; in 
June, there is the Hose, Pink, Ilanuneulus, Anemone, 
&c.; in July, as I have already mentioned, the Carna¬ 
tion and Picotce; in August and September, the Dahlia, 
which, in pots, may much assist in the decoration; and 
October and November, and even so late as December, 
the Chrysanthemum comes in to close the reign of plants 
naturally hardy, but grown in pots for the purpose of 
easy removal: and all these hardy things aro only men¬ 
tioned as supernumerary assistants, for the bulk of the 
show should be from the greenhouse, and the stove or 
pits. The 'conservatory should bo kept as airy as is 
consistent with the required temperature : the more air 
tho better. It is absolutely necessary also to keep it 
free from damp, for that is very destructive to plants'; and 
if* it gets damp through a continuance of cloudy misty 
weather, get up a good heat by firing, and open the 
windows, top and bottom, to drive it out. It is only by 
getting up the temperature high enough to admit of let¬ 
ting in air, that the house can be kept dry and healthy. 
I am no advocate for crowding a conservatory, even if I 
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have the plants in flower to do it with. Every plant 
should be seen well and to the best advantage. I do 
not like plants with one side better than the other, but, 
if they be so, I need not say that the best part should 
be in sight in the conservatory, and we are all apt to 
put them so in the greenhouse, although that is the way 
to keep them one-sided; plants, however, when grow¬ 
ing, should be occasionally turned round, but they have 
originally become one-sided in consequence of being 
deficient in room, air, and light, except in front, and 
the longer they are continued so the worse they get. It 
is so common a fault that we very rarely find a plant 
with a good face on all sides, and it can only be secured 
by plenty of room all round, so that the light may get 
to it and the air also; and, besides this, it should be 
turned round every two or three days while growing. 
When the plants are turned out from the conservatory 
and greenhouse to make their growth, pruning may do 
something for them, and, placing their worst side to 
the sun, may do more, because they naturally grow 
most towards the sun. However, next to having 
them all round alike is to preserve ono handsome front, 
and, when a plant has been too long shabby on one 
side, wo can only keep it so until we take it in our 
heads to cut it down, and in, a good deal, and grow it up 
again. I have seen many plants at Horticultural Shows 
very gay and striking as placed on the back of the 
stage, but sadly shabby behind, which, thanks to the 
green baize walling against which they were placed, 
were not seen by the multitude, and I think very likely 
not by the judges. In greenhouses with a dark wall for 
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This has become so fashionable that I think it necessary 
to give a few hints which may he useful to all who wish 
to enjoy these beautiful flowers in the greenhouse, or 
dwelling-house, or conservatory. Prom what may have 
been read concerning Eoses in pots, it would almost 
seem that they are necessarily forced, for we are directed 
as if they must be exhibited in May or June; but Eoses 
are very beautiful in pots if they never get protection. 
The cultivation in pots is one thing, but the forcing of 
Eoses is a very distinct and different affair. The Prench 
people, at least some of the leading growers, take up the 
Eoses, trim the roots in close to lessen the room they 
would require, pot them in comparatively small pots, 
and trim them, and, moreover, force them well the same 
season; bAt,however this maybe, I have followed their 
rules so far as closely trimming the roots and potting 
them in small pots, but I have done this in October or 
November, plunged the pots in the ground, close-pruned 
the heads or the bushes, as the case may be, and taken 
care that they were well attended to for water, which 
all plunged pots require, and so let them take their 
chance with all weathers. The advantage of plunging 
them was, that it prevented the sun from drying them up 
in the pots. Eut as the plants began to shoot, I only 
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allowed the strong buds to grow, and even these I 
thinned if there were any growing in a wrong direction 
for the symmetry of the plant, or even crossing others or 
coming in too great a number, because none but strong 
buds will bloom well. This settled the fate of all the 
weak ones, and nothing is worse than to have a bush or 
a head too crowded, so that I left none but such as grew 
outwards in a right direction, or upwards with plenty 
of room. The trees and bushes thus treated were never 
drawn up weakly. but maintained a good stocky growth, 
and wanted no supports, which to me are very ugly, 
and, as I think, quite unworthy of the gardener, lady or 
gentleman, professional or amateur. 13ut there are some 
essential points to attend to even in plunging a pot: 
first, the hole should be taper, quite small at the bottom, 
and of a size that requires the pot to be pressed down 
against the sides about an inch from the surface of the 
ground, forming for the bottom of the pot a shoulder to 
rest upon, and below it a hole deeper than the bottom 
to allow of the escape of superfluous wet; being an 
inch below the surface they were easily watered, and 
the facility for its drainage was a security against there 
being too much. There is another advantage in the 
hollow below, thero is no temptation to the roots to go 
through the bottom of the pot and root in the earth, so 
that when they were removed the plants felt no check. 
Again, some care is required in pruning a ltose. For 
the most part the top buds that arc left grow strongest; 
therefore, in pruning, which should be pretty close, the 
top bud should always point the way you want the shoot 
to grow; generally we like to see branches grow out- 
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wards: therefore, to ensure this, I cut the shoot down to 
the lowest good outside eye, I do not mean that I actually 
have but one outside eye, but the lowest connection with 
the length of the shoot that I mean to have. Suppose 
I wish a shoot to be left two inches long near its base; 
there is a bud on the side that I want a branch three 
inches from the bottom, I should leave it three inches 
because the bud I want is there; the one at two inches’ 
distance is on the wrong side of the branch, but perhaps 
there may be also a bud on the side I want a branch, 
also at only one inch distance from the bottom; there 
may be cases in which I should cut to the lowest, though 
an inch shorter than I like, but I should in nine cases 
out of ten take the upper one, because it would give me 
two branches on the right side, or rather two chances 
of branches, from which I might choose when they 
started. Besides cutting back all the branches to two 
eyes, or at most, under the circumstances I have men¬ 
tioned, three, I cut out all weakly branches altogether 
close to the wood they start from; and, moreover, I 
take away any strong ones that appear to crowd the 
plant or 1 the head, and thus I secure a good shaped 
specimen,-—especially as I go over them, as I have ex¬ 
plained when they shoot, and cut off all the buds that 
do not please me, by tho position they are growing in. 
As they grow I have found it often necessary to examine 
them for enemies: maggots which conceal themselves 
in the leaves, and in an incredibly short time eat into 
the buds, are the worst and most dangerous enemies; 
there is no remedy for them but finding them and killing 
them. The green fiy is another formidable antagonist, 
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but frequent syringing with a fine rose, powerfully 
enough to wash them off, will soon destroy a whole 
colony. It is necessary, however, to examine them very 
often, and it does them a good deal of service to syringe 
them without waiting for the enemy; and the necessity 
of constant attention to the attack of the green fly 
may be gathered from the fact that, the plants shall 
appear clean one day and in forty-eight hours the young 
shoots be literally crowded with them. I am not going 
to discuss the natural history of the aphis or green fly, 
but they must either breed beyond all computation 
rapidly, or fly in such multitudes or swarms as to cover 
a plant in one night. I seem to fancy that my plants 
have been clear one day, and swarming the next. If 
they appear to be infested so much as to be beyond the 
power of the syringe to dislodge, there is only one more 
remedy ; the pots must be all removed to one of the 
houses, and a quantity of tobacco burned, so as to com¬ 
pletely fill the house; this done properly will destroy 
every one, not a solitary fly will be left alive. The 
syringe then applied will wash off the dead and clean 
the plants. When the buds are bursting is the time to 
remove them to the conservatory, or the greenhouse, or 
whatever other place may be their destination. During 
the bloom, of course, the perfection is prolonged by 
shading, but it will be found that Hoses so cultivated, 
although not earlier than their companions in the open 
ground, are far more beautiful than any forced Itose, 
however well it may be grown ; besides, there are so 
many flowers in the houses until June, that there seems 
to be no want of additions, and the vigour and healthful 
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state of the plants bloomed naturally more than com¬ 
pensate for the delay. The soil in which Eoses should 
he potted should he two-thirds loam from rotted turf, 
and one-third cow-dung, or that from an old hothed; 
in either case it should he rotted into mould, and the 
size of the pot must he dependent on the root, which, 
though it may be trimmed to humour the pot a little, 
should not he very considerably reduced; generally 
speaking, a thirty-two or a twenty-four sized pot will 
he found large enough, because standard Eoses for pots 
should not be more than two feet high, and Eoses on 
their own roots will not require pots so large as those 
half standards. The Eose nurserymen now work Eoses 
on Briars, four or six inches from the ground, and those 
axe largely used for pot culture. 

The forcing of Eoses, so as to bring them in flower 
earlier, requires a somewhat different system; and, 
besides this, they force better the second year than tho 
first. In fact, a system of growing early, ripening 
tho wood early, and resting early, will so completely 
change the season of a Eose, that without any firo or 
artificial heat, but merely placing them in a greenhouse, 
so that tho frost will not check them, they will bud 
several weeks sooner, and bloom considerably earlier. 
I havo nothing to add on the subject of potting, but, 
instead of plunging the pots in tho opon ground, prune 
them and place them in the greenhouse for a time, 
gradually increaso the temperaturo they are growing in 
by putting a little fire in during the middle of the day 
and shutting up closo without firo at night; and when 
they are pretty well inured to the increased tempera- 
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ture, remove them to the forcing-house, or increase the 
warmth of the house or pit into which they are first 
placed, so that it may he not less than sixty by day and 
fifty by night; give air when it can he done consistently 
with this temperature, for it is essential; fumigate the 
house with tobacco, and syringe the plants occasionally. 
Pay the same attention to the buds as you do to those 
out of doors, and if you are bent on delaying a year, for 
the sake of the perfection to be attained by it, pick off 
the flower buds as they appear and let the plants grow 
on, giving them abundance of water. But most ladies 
will be too proud of Boses out of season to destroy them, 
even if they may not come so fine as they would do in 
the open air; therefore, if you please, let them “ grow 
and blow,” and afterwards perfect their new wood. 
When they are inclined to rest, gradually cool them; 
but, as it will be in the summer months, this can only 
be done by leaving them out under a north wall, or some 
place where the sun will not reach them; there let 
them rest. In October shift them, without disturbing 
the ball of roots, to pots one size larger, in the same 
rich compost: prune them close, as before, and let them 
go through the same treatment as they have already 
received one season. They will bud much sooner than 
they did before, and much stronger, and under similar 
treatment will bloom more profusely and sooner; and, 
in this way, may tho season of flowering bo changed until, 
if tho plants were left out of doors, they would be pre¬ 
mature in their growth, be the weather as it might, 
short of frost, and be actually so forward as to be killed 
kack tho first inclement twenty-four hours. But tho 
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same plants should be forced year after year, and would 
improve every season so long as they were attended to in 
way I have pointed out. But there are many Boses, 
which, like the crimson China, will keep on growing 
and blooming all the winter, and young plants from 
cuttings will continue to bloom for many months to¬ 
gether, if not quite continuously. I do not mean that 
they will flower so abundantly at all times as the sum¬ 
mer Boses will, in their particular season, but enough so 
to justify their admission to a greenhouse as greenhouse 
plants. There are some Boses too that are better than 
others adapted for pot culture, but I have treated of 
those which are the most difficult to manage. I have 
forced the Moss and Cabbage Bose, ere this, by the 
means I have mentioned, but the Moss being a very 
straggling grower, even out of doors, is troublesome in 
a pot compared with most others. At all the Bose 
nurseries they are now provided with varieties which 
are found best for growing in pots, or rather which are 
best for forcing, for there is not one Bose that will grow 
in the open ground but will, if proper means be taken, 
grow as well in pots. The Trench people are very fond 
of forcing the Crimson Perpetual, or Rose du Rot , which, 
though not very double, is very beautiful and blooms 
profusely. I have taken a standard out of the ground, 
cut off only the damaged parts of the root, potted it, 
pruned it into a good formed hoad, but by no means 
close, and forced it the first season with twenty fine 
flowers on the head, and it is one of the prettiest 
objects that can be imagined when so treated. Upon 
the whole, I think there is nothing that seems to reward 
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us so much, for the trouble taken with it as the Rose; 
and those who rarely fail to value them more highly 
for being out of season, will find no difficulty in pro¬ 
ducing them. 


MANAGEMENT OE THE HOTHOUSE AND WARM PIT. 


—t— 

The stove or Hothouse, strictly speaking, is a build¬ 
ing capable of being heated regularly to 60° by night in 
the coldest weather, and this would naturaUy be increased 
to 70°, 80°, and even 90° by day, according to the 
weather, unless it were lowered by ventilation. The 
outward construction of such houses is much the same 
as to glass and bricks, and the form of the roof; but in¬ 
side there is generally, and should be always, a large 
portion bricked off, with a sort of wall four feet high to 
five feet at the back, and two feet six to three feet six 
in front: this generally occupies the centre of the house, 
leaving behind room enough to pass, and in front room 
enough for a table at least two feet broad, or more, next 
the window, and a two feet path. This brick apartment 
should be filled with tanner’s bark, pressed down very 
close as it is put in and quite to the top; in fact, heaped 
up in tho middle to allow for its settling down, which it 
will for some time. Into this bark, which soon heats 
below and continues of a genial heat for somo time, pots 
are plunged for tho sake of bottom heat in addition to 
the atmospheric heat around them. It is, in fact, a hotbed 
on a large scale, and greatly promotes the growth of 
everything plunged in it, as well as considerably aids 
the striking of cuttings. Plants which do not require 
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bottom beat are merely set upon tbe surface, — others 
which do, have their pots put half their depth, or close 
up to the rim, according as they want more or less 
excitement. There is no more difficulty in growing 
stove or tropical plants than there is in the culture of 
greenhouse plants; but, as there is more heat, the 
plants require more moisture, and as their growth is 
more rapid the attention wanted is increased. The 
syringe is of great service here; the house ought never 
to be dry: most of the beautiful stove plants grow in 
the shade in their original habitat, and a vast number in 
the neighbourhood of swamps; so that, subject by na¬ 
ture to almost constant moisture during their season of 
growth, they must always have it here while they are 
upon the move. A plant, however, soon shows when it 
wants rest, and then we should be very sparing of 
moisture ; — not that we should ever give a little water, 
for all the soil a plant is in should be wetted or not 
touched: half doing any thing is worse than letting it 
alone. As I purpose to give a list of some of the most 
popular stove plants, and the culture with each, I shall 
confine my present remarks to the management of the 
stove generally. Fikst, then, it is the house in which 
we can most conveniently force any thing out of season, 
and the only rules for this are, — to place a thing in the 
coolest part of the house when it is first brought in, 
because all sudden changes arc bad for plants ; next, to 
feed them copiously with water, as they absorb a good 
deal when growing ; again, to tako care that this water 
has been warmed up to the temperature of the house, 
either by being kept in it for a time or by adding a 
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little out of the boiler to raise the temperature. To 
syringe them all over occasionally, to clean them and to 
refresh them; this water likewise being as warm as the 
house. As the plants which are forcing begin to burst 
their blooms, remove them again to the coolest part of 
the house, preparatory to their removal to a colder 
atmosphere. Secondly, it is the proper habitat for all 
plants from warm countries; it would be fatal to lower 
the temperature much, as it would severely check the 
growth of the most tender subjects. The high tempera¬ 
ture of the house engenders several troublesome insects, 
which always attack the least healthy plants, but spread 
with incredible rapidity among all of them if not imme¬ 
diately attacked by efficient means. The Mealy Bug is 
like little bits of cotton in the joints of the plants, in 
the most intricate corners, among the young shoots and 
incipient blooms, where, if neglected, they suck the 
juices and destroy the growth. I have tried various 
modes of getting rid of this : syringing is of but little 
use when the enemy is ensconced. I have found 
nothing kill them but hot soapsuds pretty strong, and 
heated to not loss than ninety degrees; this applied 
with a few bristles tied together like a brush, will rout 
them, and a good sharp syringing afterwards will clean 
them pretty well. Tobacco water used in the same way 
will do nearly as well, but if too strong it will hurt the 
plant, and is less pleasant to use. At the same time I must 
say that I do not think the bug the cause of ill health in 
the first instance, but that ill health brings the plague; 
for unless, besides this cleaning, the plants are recovered 
in health, they will return, or rather perhaps their eggs, 
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which might not hatch in a healthy plant, will soon supply 
a new stock. Another mischievous little insect is almost 
invisible, except in its effects. The Eed Spider, which 
does not appear where there is plenty of heat and mois¬ 
ture, will occasionally attack a plant, and we hardly 
perceive it till all the mischief is done, and the plant 
greatly injured; the leaves ton yellow and fall off, and, 
when very much injured before a remedy is applied, can 
hardly be recovered without cutting back to the ripe 
wood, well washing with hot soapsuds in which some 
flour of brimstone has been mixed, and put into bottom 
heat. If the attack is detected early, a washing with 
soapsuds and sulphur may stop its ravages; submitting 
the plants to gentle fumes of burning sulphur will 
sometimes do a good deal of service, but nothing is so 
effectual a stop as heat and moisture, and I believe that 
it is only in case of these being deficient that it ever 
attacks a plant; this however is mere opinion, grounded 
perhaps on error, but, inasmuch as I never saw a plant 
in full growth attacked by tho red spider, it seems 
likely enough to be caused by a check, and plants, 
unless naturally at rest at their proper stage of growth, 
ought never to stand still. One more post that I must 
mention seems much of the same nature, not in form or 
appearance, but in attacking plants that have been 
neglected in their cultivation. I mean the Scale, which I 
have found on neglected orange trees, Nerium Oleanders, 
Camellias, and hard wooded stove plants, but not on 
those of moro succulent habit. I know of no remedy 
but scraping, or brushing them off with soapsuds; but 
as the plants were generally neglected till the pots were 
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choked with the roots and almost stopped growing, 
making perhaps one inch of wood in a season when they 
ought to make six, I have always found it better to 
repot them properly after taking away a quantity of the 
perished roots, and then cutting them very considerably 
in, and, in some instances, pruning them almost to short 
stumps; then giving them plenty of bottom heat and mois¬ 
ture, to start them almost anew. These have been my most 
successful remedies, because I have seen no more of the 
scale; and this treatment is applicable as much to the 
greenhouse as the stove plants, for, after so much muti¬ 
lation at top and bottom, they want more than can 
be done for them in a greenhouse to give them a fyir 
start again. Almost every description of vermin is 
rapidly increased by the genial heat of the stove : the 
Green Fly, so fatal in the greenhouse and frames, is, if 
neglected in the stove, soon multiplied to an indefinite 
extent; but one fumigation with tobacco smoke would 
destroy ovcry fly in a house, — so that wo havo it 
more at command than any other enemy, except when 
it plagues us out of doors. Ants are very troublesome 
if they get into a house, but they arc easily congregated 
on a spot, when we can use a speedy remedy : lay down 
bones, of which they are very fond, and every now and 
then, when there is a good swarm, pour boiling water 
on them; for, if they get into the pots, nothing but 
shifting tho plant altogether and renewing every bit of 
soil will get rid of thorn, and this is always a check, 
and sometimes, at a particular stago of growth, fatal, 
to a plant. In short, a neglected stove, where the heat 
is occasionally let go and tho plants have a check, is very 
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soon a sort of entomological museum, in which there 
will he found such a variety of troublesome insects that 
half a season may he lost in our endeavours to get rid of 
them: therefore let nothing induce you to neglect the 
proper heat and moisture. In the summer months the 
house ought to be shaded, not only to prolong the blooms, 
but to secure the health of plants not naturally flourish¬ 
ing in the hot sun. It is all very well for Pine Apples 
and Grapes, for they both love the sun; the Pine fields 
of the Vest Indies have no shade, and Grapes want no 
more than their own leaves provide. Many of our best 
stove plants, and especially orchidaceous families, flou¬ 
rish in the swamps under lofty trees, or luxuriate 
among the branches which shade one another, and 
necessarily feel the ill effects of a burning sun. I have 
said enough here upon the stove in general, but in 
treating of stove plants, — at least such as I recommend 
to be grown for their beauty,— I shall go into the neces¬ 
sary individual treatment of each separate family. The 
difference between the hothouse and warm pit is merely 
in construction. The object is to attain and keep up 
a temperature for plants that will not bear the ordi¬ 
nary climate or the cool air of the greenhouse. Pits 
have not so much room : many are made to merely work 
from the top by sliding off the glasses, others will just 
allow a man to work in; but a low roof is the object, 
because there is not so much air to heat. A hot- water 
pipe, and a return to go along the front and back again, 
will warm a low roofed pit to double the heat that they 
would a house. Pits are therefore used for economy of 
fuel, and are not intended for varieties; they are a step 
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or two above tbe hotbed on account of their permanent 
nature, and the adoption of fire heat. But pits may be 
built like hothouses on a small scale, that is, they may 
have the tan pit within them, and some are made for 
tan only,—no shelf, no path. These are used for Pine 
Apples, which require strong bottom heat and do best 
when near the glass. It has, however, to be remarked, 
that plants must be treated in pits the same as in the 
hothouse; that is, they must have heat and moisture, 
priming, watering, syringing, shading and resting in 
turn, just the same as if they were in the stove or hot¬ 
house. The pit is, in short, an irregular apology for the 
hothouse; it is to secure the same condition for such 
plants as will bear it, and many who keep the stove or 
hothouse for the plants in good order, use the pit to rest 
them in during the season they require it. Pits are 
also useful to fumigate particular plants in, when it is 
unnecessary to so treat the whole; for tobacco smoke or 
sulphur have by no means an agreeable odour, and gene¬ 
rally leave their perfume behind some days. Pits aro 
often used to grow stove plants in, to remove when in 
flower to the greenhouse or conservatory, when there is 
no stove or hothouse in the establishment. 


A FEW POPULAR. STOVE PLANTS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 


— « — 

Achimettes. —Hew plants have so rapidly acquired a 
large portion of favour as this striking family. The roots 
are small and tuberous, as much like large white maggots 
as any thing I can think of, and A. coccinea had been cul¬ 
tivated many years under the name of Trevirania coccinea. 
The plant, it will be recollected, died down every season. 
The maggot-like tubers were taken up when nearly dry, 
and generally placed, half a dozen in a pot of the size 
thirty-two, and, after growing some months, bloomed a 
small scarlet flower at the base of each leaf: bright as 
it was, it never was a favourite with me, because the 
proportion of flower to the foliage was so small; but we 
have now some splendid varieties with flowers as large 
as a half-crown piece, and as numerous as the little 
scarlet ones were. The plants grow finer and are lite¬ 
rally covered with bloom, — some of dark purple, others 
of a rosy purple. A. Longiflora, A. Skinneri, and A. 
Picta, should be grown. The others I care little about ; 
in fact, all the small flowering ones may be dispensed 
with, and especiaHy as we are acquiring new varieties 
of the larger kind every season. They grow best in 
loam and peat, and, if the loam be from rotted turfs, no 
dung ; if it be plain, put one part loam, one part leaf 
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mould, and two parts peat. Pill the thirty-two-sized 
pots within an inch and a half of the top, first settling 
it down by striking the pot on the table; then place 
about half a dozen of the largest tubers in the soil, and 
cover them up nearly to the top of the pot. Let this be 
done in January or February, and place them in the 
stove anywhere. "When they come up they must be 
placed in the light—the nearer the better. Eefresh 
them occasionally with water, for they must not be 
dry at any time : they want no other attention than the 
plants in general have, that is, occasionally syringing 
over the foliage, and, if they lean to the light, turning 
them round now and then. They will come into flower in 
the summer time, when their display is of the greatest 
service; and, if they are afterwards removed to the 
greenhouse, the conservatory, or the dwelling-house, 
they will complete their bloom; after which you may 
discontinue watering and allow them to die down. 
They will then keep best in their own pots till planting 
time again comes round. The smaller tubers may be 
planted thicker to increase their size, but many of them 
will nevertheless bloom. When they have died down, 
the pots may be laid on their sides in any dry part of 
the house, or elsewhere, if free from frost. 

iEsciiYNANTiius. — This is a family of plants which 
have a curious trailing habit. If they are planted in 
equal parts of loam and peat, and suspended from the 
roof, their shoots will hang down, and their rich scarlet 
or orange flowers, which aro tubular and in bunches, 
will bo developed at the ends. I have seen them 
trained up a kind of trellis; but they always appear to 
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be unnatural; their foliage never forms a nice surface : 
the best I ever saw appeared distorted, — half the leaves 
turned under side outwards,—and there is too small a 
quantity of flower to look well in any way but sus¬ 
pended at the ends of their shoots. I have found them 
bloom best when continued in small pots; for, when 
they are shifted much, they grow fast and never seem 
inclined to flower until the pots are quite filled with 
roots. They are all called stove epiphites, and their 
branches grow from eighteen inches to two feet long, if 
they are constantly shifted,—otherwise they will flower 
before they are a foot in length. They are a good deal 
alike in character. Grandiflorus and Speciosus have 
orange coloured flowers; Lobbianus , Miniatus , and 
Fulcher , have scarlet ; and Longiflorus crimson. They 
require as little care as anything in the stove; their 
only fault is growing too fast, but they all bloom in 
June or July, if in proper condition. They strike from 
cuttings as freely as a weed, if placed in half an inch 
thickness of sand on the top of the soil they grow in, 
and put in so that the bottoms of the cuttings touch 
the soil. 

Alla m and a Catuartica and ScnoTTii are noble plants 
of climbing habit, which at maturity produce large yel¬ 
low flowers in July. They, however, make no effort to 
support themselves. They must be supported on stakes 
or trellises, and that there may bo plenty of branches to 
grow, they should be stopped while young —several 
times in fact, until you have as many shoots as you 
require to grow up. If these are grown in rich soil, 
they grow so rapidly that the joints become too long to 
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be handsome, that is, the leaves are too far apart; but, 
grown in one part of loam and two of peat, they do not 
advance so rapidly, and bloom better, though the flowers 
may not be so large. Unless we are careful in the 
training they grow ugly: some grow them on a round 
trellis and wind them round pretty early, so that the 
space may be well covered with the foliage. They may 
be struck from cuttings in sand on the soil they grow in, 
so placed as to just touch the soil but not go into it ; 
and young shoots should be taken when just long enough, 
and taken off close to the old wood. They are very gay 
when bloomed well, and add greatly to the stove col¬ 
lection. 

Aphelandea. —There are two of this family, cristata 
and aurantiaca , both sub-shrubs; one growing three 
feet high, and bearing a spike of scarlet tubular flowers 
in August, and the other growing two feet high, and 
blooming orange-coloured at the same time. They re¬ 
quire a compost of loam and peat in equal quantities, 
stopping while young, and shifting from one sized pot 
to another as they fill with roots; they may be grown 
into tolerably-shaped shrubs, and, unless allowed to run 
away early without stopping, make a gay addition to 
the stove. If neglected, they will grow too tall to be 
handsome. l I am not very partial to them; and if my 
space were very limited, I should prefer to grow two or 
three of a sort of some, to admitting these. 

.Aedisia. — I consider this a beautiful shrub; for 
although its flowers are inconsiderable, being a greenish 
white, its berries, which are plentiful, and a vivid scar¬ 
let, hang on for a very long period, and it forms a very 
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beautiful object, quite as handsome and as striking as 
any flower. There is always a new growth above the 
profusion of berries, so that a beautiful green head is 
formed, with thick clusters of fruit, all round and im¬ 
mediately under it. This plant is raised from the 
berries, which are sown in loam and peat; the pot being 
sunk in the tan to its rim for the sake of bottom heat, 
and when strong, pricked out three or four in a small pot 
— say an inch apart—immediately round the edge; and 
here they may grow until they touch one another, or at 
least are large enough to pot off into the smallest sized 
pots, where they may grow again until they fill the pots 
with roots; and so they may be shifted from one sized 
pot to another until they bloom and bear fruit, from 
which time they are really an ornament to the house, 
however large they may grow. I have never attempted 
to stop them, to induce bushy plants, for I do not 
think they ever look so handsome as on the single stem ; 
I therefore allow the young plants to grow as they will, 
simply changing the pots when I see they require it. I 
have known them in a few years to get three or four 
feet high, and still have but a small head for their sta¬ 
ture. The bloom of the new growth comes before the 
berries begin to drop, and I never gather them, for the 
only time at which they look other than fine is after the 
ripe berries have fallen and before the new ones have 
come to their size and colour. Ardisia crenulata may 
therefore be set down as one of my favourites, to esta¬ 
blish itself as which, a plant must not only be handsome 
but last a considerable time so. It may be struck from 
cuttings of the new wood, taken off close to the base. 
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There are at least a dozen other varieties of this plant; 
but I confess I have not seen any that I have cared for 
besides the one I have mentioned; some are curious, 
but not beautiful. 

Aristolochia. — This is a singular family, having the 
most oddly-shaped flowers. It is called sometimes the 
German pipe-flower. We have hardy, greenhouse, and 
stove varieties or species. Those who are more attached 
to the curious than the elegant or beautiful may indulge 
themselves in a plant each of caudata and trilobata, 
both flowering purple — the latter a dingy purple —in 
June and July. They are both climbing shrubs, and 
may be grown in peat and loam, in oqual parts, and 
must have support, but should be confined in their pots 
until their roots are fairly matted, for they bloom sooner 
for being stinted of room ; but they must not be neglected 
as to water. Some plant them on the ground to run up 
the rafters, but they must then be in rich soil, for they 
will flower at six feet high if curtailed a little of pot- 
room, and allowed no dung. I have discarded them for 
better, but not more curious subjects. 

Asclepias. — The only one I know of this family as 
a stove plant is A. curassavica, a plant which requires as 
much careful management while young as any one I 
know; but it is one of those constantly-flowering sub¬ 
jects that make up for it. It is a free-growing, and, if 
not checked, a tall gawky - growing plant. I had a 
plant presented to mo when it was full four feet high 
with two long branches only, and quite bare of leaves 
except at the top. I confess I did not like it, but it 
soon flowered, with bunches or umbels of small orange- 
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coloured blooms; every joint it grew presented a new 
bunch, and it pretty nearly reached the top of the house, 
but still continued growing and blooming for months. 
Having observed a pod of seed ripe, I raised several 
plants, and as soon, as they were long enough to put 
into small sixty-sized pots singly I pinched out the 
tops, though they were not two inches high; as they 
made side-shoots I pinched them out also. I felt deter¬ 
mined to conquer the habit of the plant, if possible; and 
while I allowed one every fortnight to go its own way, 
I carefully stopped the remainder, until all had escaped 
me with different degrees of checking but the last. 
This I continued checking until I thought there were 
shoots enough, and then allowed that also to grow. I 
was delighted to see about half a dozen plants all in 
different stages, but the most forward—the one which I 
had only stopped twice—bloomed before it was eighteen 
inches high, and the others soon followed. The one I 
had taken most pains with, flowered at about a foot and 
a half high, but I had twenty shoots with bloom, while 
the others had ten, six, four, and one only three. As, 
however, the blooms came with every new leaf, I pinched 
out the growth of some at the third bunch, and thus 
induced side shoots near the top, and the plant became 
a favourito. I should recommend saving seed for new 
plants, and the treatment I gave mine, though it will 
strike from cuttings. When the bloom had pretty nearly 
oeased, or the plants were getting ugly, I cut them down 
nearly to the pot, and the new growth was healthy and 
plenty of it. I And it can be grown so that a plant is a 
desideratum. The seed is, I believe, cheap. 
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Begonia. —Popular as this family is and full of 
bloom as some have been shown, I confess my antipathy 
to the race. I have grown B. Puchsioides large and 
bushy, full of its rich scarlet flowers, which droop 
something like a Puchsia, whence, I presume, its name. 
I never thought it worth my trouble; nevertheless, as I 
am not always seconded in my prejudices, I must not, 
without a better reason than I can give, discard so 
favourite a family. The Begonia, or Elephant’s Ear, has 
an oddly shaped hairy leaf, full of veins; all more or 
less, and Puchsioides the least, the form of an ear. The 
blooms, except the one named, are as odd as the foliage, 
some of which have their under parts almost scarlet: 
they are untidy-looking plants — hence one of my dis¬ 
likes. They grow exceedingly well in loam, peat, and 
dung, in equal portions; for the most part bloom 
profusely, strike veiy readily from cuttings of the 
young shoots, and progress rapidly to maturity and 
flower. They in fact want no care, and seem none the 
better for it if they have it. Most of them want sup¬ 
port of some kind, but Puchsioides actually wants a 
trellis, for it is as much a climbing plant as many so 
called. They are all very succulent. 

Bignonia. — This is a family of climbing plants, and 
will really do best if run up the rafters of the stove. 
They grow to great lengths, — rising from fifteen to 
thirty feet, — and consequently, if grown on a trellis, it 
must be wound round at the bottom, and every coil 
must be pretty close to the ono below it. They are, in 
fact, only fit for training along a house, though I have 
bloomed one or two of them on a wire trellis only six 
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feet high, by coiling it round very close. The best 
chance of blooming them early is to grow them in two- 
thirds peat and one of loam ; not changing the pots till 
quite full of roots, and coiling them as close down as 
possible. B. Lindleyana flowers lilac in July, and E. 
picta in August; E. venusta blooms orange coloured 
flowers in October, and E. Chamberlaynii deep yellow 
in July. They are propagated from layers and cuttings 
in the usual way, but the cuttings should be young 
shoots two inches long, cut off close to the old wood 
from whence it springs. 

Bonapartia Juncea. —One of the most elegant plants 
in the stove : the foliage constitutes its beauty. It is 
round, like so many reeds, pointing every possible way, 
—from the top ones, which are upright, to the lower 
ones, which hang over the top and all round alike. The 
plant never grows out of form : there is no stopping nor 
coaxing of any kind required. It may be grown in peat 
only, if it be good; but one fourth or a third loam hurts 
nothing of this kind. It is not prolific ; the plant will 
throw out a side growth sometimes, but I have had one 
some years without its seeming to grow larger or 
smaller: as the new leaves come the lower ones decay, 
and the plant seems always alike. 'When it blooms it is 
a purple spike, but there is nothing very grand in it. 
I like it as well without flower as with it, and it really 
forms a pretty object. One plant is enough in a stove, 
and this will be so unlike every thing else that it forms 
a beautiful contrast. 

Billbeiigia. — There are several varieties of this, and 
its spike of two-coloured tubular flowers is pretty. 
E. Amoena has a light greenish flower with blue tips, 
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B. Fasciata has blue and red flowers, B. Iridifolia has 
scarlet and yellow, and B. Pyramidalis crimson. This 
plant increases from offsets, which form rather freely, 
and may be taken off once a-ycar; but many prefer al¬ 
lowing the offsets to fill the pot, and so shift them to 
give room, until they spread immensely, and several 
spikes of bloom come up every year. They flower at 
different periods. The first mentioned in June, the 
second in August, the third and fourth in April, though, 
if in strong heat, they will come earlier. If it be de¬ 
sired to propagate them, the old plants should be shifted 
every autumn, and all the side shoots removed, 'whether 
they have roots or not: these offsets should be potted in 
small pots, and sunk in the tan for the sake of bottom 
heat; those which have no roots will readily fibre and 
make plants, and I must say I prefer the single plants 
in pots to a number. I am convinced, too, that the 
bloom comes finer; and, being in the centre of a reason¬ 
able sized pot, it is more elegant. The flowers last a 
considerable time, and add to the general effect of the 
collection. 

Calathea Zebrina, a plant grown for the sake of its 
zebra-like foliage, which is very striking in the stove. 
It is like striped velvet, light green and dark, and, when 
healthy, a beautiful object. The flowers, too, are pretty; 
a bold spike of rich purple comes up in the centre, and 
adds, for the time, to the beauty of the plant; which, 
however, scarcely wants it, so rich docs it appear 
without. Loam and peat in equal proportions will 
grow it in good healthy colour, and it must be shifted 
when the roots begin to be crowded. 

Canna, Indian Shot.—There are several varieties of 
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this plant, which, however, I do not think much of. 
C. discolor grows six feet high; another, C. iridiflora, 
reaches eight feet; hut the most common, C. Indica, 
only gets up three feet. They give a spike of scarlet or 
crimson flowers. This latter I have often raised from 
the seed imported, but the stove abounds so in good red 
flowers that I care but little for them. They are peren¬ 
nial, and increase themselves by spreading out offsets. 
The seeds require great heat to start them, but the 
plants grow freely enough in the stove when they are 
once up. They grow well in peat, loam, and dung in 
equal portions. The plant is like very large grass, and 
therefore cannot be considered handsome. 

Cassia. — This is a numerous family, but it comprises 
plants from all parts of the world, and consequently 
adapted to both greenhouse and stove. The stove 
varieties require but the ordinary culture, and their 
principal recommendation is their continuous bloom of 
showy yellow flowers in the summer months. I have 
always raised them from seeds, and therefore never 
struck any cuttings. 

Celosia or Cockscomb. — I have entered so fully into 
the culture of this popular annual in my notice of hot¬ 
beds for the raising of tender annuals, that the only thing 
to notice is that they will grow larger in the stove than 
the greenhouse, after they have the hotbed; and still 
larger if they have a warm pit to themselves, where 
they can be placed close to the glass. 

Ceiieus, Ghandifloiius, and Speciosissimus, have been 
so many years known as Cactus, that one might almost 
be excused if they had been treated in common with 
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the Epiphyllum under that head now. Every body 
must recollect that under the head of Cactus we had all 
the principal Epiphyllums,—Jenkinsonii, Ackermannii, 
Speciosum, and all the seedling varieties. The treat¬ 
ment they all require is the same. Many who have 
only a greenhouse cultivate them all, and there was a 
time when, with the exception of Grandiflorus or the 
night-blooming Cereus, I did the same. It is true I 
had not so profuse a bloom, and there is a good deal in 
that; hut I appeared to have a more continuous season 
of flowering. A plant, instead of blooming all at once, 
had always a bloom or two out; and with a few plants 
of the different varieties, I had for months two or three 
blooms to look at. Here, however, I may confine my¬ 
self to C. Grandifiorus, which I find succeeds best in a 
compost of peat and road sand, and, until the plant is 
well established and the pot filled with roots, it is not 
much use looking for a bloom. There is no difficulty in 
discovering when a plant is inclined to grow, and I al¬ 
ways found it best to encourage it. When it had mado 
its growth I let it rest, gave no water, except when it 
indicated a swelling of the flower buds, and then en¬ 
couraged it again. It would then go on to bloom, 
though Grandifiorus is not very profuse of its favours 
that way. It opens certainly not very exact to twelve 
o’clock, as tho vulgar notion has it, but after sunset 
long enough, and it gives pretty good notice,by the looso- 
ness of the bud, hours before it opens; indeed, it is an hour 
or two opening properly, after the points actually begin 
to separate. I have seen the now growth topped before 
it was finished, with a view to encourage flower buds, 
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though I never attempted it, believing that it was more 
natural to allow it to complete its shoots; and I believe 
that the complete rest it should have then prepares the 
plant for the flowering, just as the ripening of the wood 
of fruit trees prepares the way for the blossom. I there¬ 
fore recommend plenty of water while the plant is 
growing, and a complete cessation of it when the 
growth has stopped, and until the flower buds begin to 
swell, or, if there be none, until the plant starts again. 
This, I feel convinced, is the way to treat all the 
Cactus, and Cereus, and Epiphyllum tribes; but here it 
may suffl.ee to say, that, as the C. Grandiflorus appears to 
have been always considered the most difficult to bloom, 
and I have flowered it with that treatment in a ten inch 
pot, there is no doubt of the Speciosissimus, which is 
much more easily bloomed. The Cereus Monstrosus, 
C. Senilis, and all others of the family only want the 
same treatment, except that in many of them we must 
not look for bloom, but for growth ; nevertheless, they 
require encouragement when growing, and a total cessa¬ 
tion of moisture when they stop, until they move again. 

Clerodendron. — One of the most showy of stove 
plants, some of them having immense heads of brilliant 
scarlet flowers and noble foliage. These are requisites 
in a stove. The long period during which they are 
in bloom, the enormous heads of flowers, comprising 
hundreds sometimes, render them conspicuous afar oft; 
and the little trouble there is in growing them, bespeak 
for them places among the very best collections of the 
day. A small plant, when bought, should be imme¬ 
diately potted in loam, peat, and dung, in equal parts, 
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with plenty of drainage, in a pot one size larger than it 
may he then in; and there will be no harm in plunging 
the pot to the rim in tan until the roots begin to move. 
This pot should be frequently examined, because, as 
soon as the roots begin to meet round the sides of the 
pot, so soon should it be shifted again to a pot still 
larger ; and in this way is the plant to be grown and 
shifted until the bloom is advancing : the water will be 
wanted now more frequently, as will be seen by the 
soil drying sooner after watering than it did while the 
plant was growing up. By this time the plant will 
have occupied an eight or ten inch pot, or, if it be one 
of the larger kinds, which grow eight or ten feet high, 
it will have perhaps required a twelve or fourteen inch 
pot. But you may, as the buds begin to swell, water it 
with liquid manure, which I recommend to be made of 
half a peck of cow dung decayed into mould, and four 
gallons of water; let it be well stirred every hour for 
three hours, and, after settling, it may be used, and 
what is not used may lie by for the next watering, and 
continue watering with this for five or six waterings,— 
then plain water may be used once or twice, and then 
the liquid again for three or four times. "When the 
flowers open, they will be the most conspicuous objects 
in the house : the glow of scarlet and the noble sizo of 
the head as compared with any other plant in the house, 
will render it by far the most showy of the specimens 
then in bloom. These plants are easily raised from cut¬ 
tings, and it is then only you can see what can bo done 
towards the perfect growth of the plant ; for a plant 
from a cutting grows freely, if set on as soon as it is 
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established. I would rather have a well struck cutting 
at any time than a half-grown plant of which I did not 
know the progress; for, if any one of this family have 
been standing still at any period, it will not be perfect 
until after it has been at rest and cut down again. Any 
check from the time it is well rooted to the time it 
flowers will lose or discolour the bottom leaves, without 
which it is very deficient. There is a double variety 
with whitish flowers exceedingly fragrant, C. Fragrans 
flore pleno, but not showy. C. Scandens and C. splendens 
are the tallest of the family, sometimes reaching twelve 
feet. C. Tallax superbum, C. paniculatum, and C. 
squamatum, when finely grown, will be five or six, but, 
under the cultivation I have described, either of the 
three last mentioned will grow healthy and bloom at 
from three to four feet,—for I have never seen the 
beauty of plants merely gigantic. Cuttings are struck 
in bottom heat from side shoots, and I have also suc¬ 
ceeded in striking them from eyes ,* that is to say, half 
an inch of the wood of the main stem with the base of a 
leaf to it, by setting them round the edge of a pot and 
sinking it in the warm tan with a glass over it; but, 
the glass should always touch the soil to keep out the 
air, so that the smaller pot should be put into a larger 
one full of soil or sand, so that the edge of the glass may 
be down between the two. 

Combretum, a climbing stove plant, which, unless I 
had a wall or rafter, or accommodation for a permanent 
training, I would not grow; although it is possible to 
flower the most rambling of all plants on a trellis or other 
supporter, they must be worth the trouble when done,, 
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for there is a good deal of care and attention required, 
and there should be something very beautiful or very 
fragrant to reward us. The Combretum purpwreum 
and Pinceanum have fine racemes of purplish crimson, 
and when the plant is properly matured in a border and 
half fills the wall of a stove, it is for a time pretty; but 
there is nothing sufficiently brilliant to make it worth 
growing in a pot, and managing thirty or forty feet of 
growth round any moderate sized trellis. It grows 
well in peat, loam, and dung, if in a border, but, if 
potted, it must have less exciting compost of two-thirds 
peat and one of loam. It may be propagated by layers 
or cuttings in the usual way. 

Convolvolus PENTANTiius, one of the light blue Con¬ 
volvuli, which grows freely in almost any thing and 
flowers in the summer. There is nothing remarkable 
enough to claim for it a place among choice things. 

Cycas Revoluta, the Sago plant.—Grown for the 
sake of its foliage alone, which is like a number of im¬ 
mense green feathers growing all round a common centre, 
and falling gracefully into a curve. It does not bloom 
or fruit until very old, and there is nothing very taking 
in it when it does; but, where there is room for it, and 
it takes no little for its growth, a plant is very pretty. 
Loam and peat in equal quantities suit it, for there is 
no object in growing it fast. It wants but little care, 
and that, it is content to share with the othor fixtures ; 
for such I consider somo of these ornamental plants that 
are found in every stove of an establishment: a shift 
once or twice a season will bo found enough. 

Cypiti pedixjm .—Of these singular plants I only care 
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for one variety, C. Insigne. This is a fiat leaved dwarf 
fibrous rooted plant, spreading rapidly to fill a pot unless 
constantly separated, and blooming with a Calceolaria¬ 
like flower of yellow, white, and greenish, at the end of 
a stem eight or ten inches long coming up from the 
centre of each plant, and lasting a very long time in good 
order. It is one of the most easily cultivated plants in 
the stove, and requires two-thirds loam and one-third 
peat; always recollecting that, if the loam be not 
charged with vegetable mould, as is the case with the 
loam from rotted turfs, some vegetable mould should be 
added. Small plants just taken off from the old ones 
should be put in pots of the smallest size, and the shifts 
must be only when the roots crowd the pot they are in. 
They almost immediately throw off side-shoots from 
their roots, and the usual plan of growing them is to let 
them spread till they will fill large pots, and throw up 
many flower stems. They are then called specimens, 
but it is easy to form specimens of independent roots; 
half a dozen or more could be put in a pot, with this 
advantage, that they might all be flowering plants. 

Dipladenia, Crassinoda and splendens .—Of all the 
*tove climbing plants, perhaps these are the most beau¬ 
tiful when in perfection. They have to grow a long 
time before they fill up the space they must occupy 
before they flower; for they make twelve feet shoots, 
and these have to be warped round a tolerably wide 
trellis several times, and carefully fastened as they grow, 
that the bottom may be furnished as well as the top. 
The foliage is handsome and the flowers large and round, 
something between the Itose and Pink, and very showy. 
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Beginning with a small plant, put it in loam from rotted 
turf and peat; shift from pot to pot as it dlls with roots 
the one it is in,—and all this time give it temporary- 
support by placing about five sticks round the outer 
part of the soil, next the side of the pot, and merely tie 
the shoots loosely until they are crowded, or at least 
their roots crowded, in a pot of the twenty-four size. 
At this stage get the largest pot they are to occupy, 
which with me was a fourteen-inch pot; let the plant, 
with its ball entire, be shifted into this, and the soil 
pressed well round it: the plant must now be unfas¬ 
tened, the proper trellis be fixed to the pot, and the 
long shoots so disposed as to fill up the lower part of 
the space well, and leave the upper part to fill as the 
growth proceeds. For want of a wire trellis, I have, 
even in the large pot, placed five or six stakes round 
the sides of the pot, and fastened them a little in their 
positions by running a cord round each, and, as these 
have sloped outwards, they formed a larger frame at top 
than at bottom. I have trained them round these sticks 
and so completely covered them that no one could tell 
whether the plant occupied a wire or a wooden pillar. 
I have succeeded in flowering them while in good health 
and colour, although the large pots were crammed full 
of roots. They require constant care as to watering, 
and, when the pots fill with roots, they must be patiently 
waited on until the whole ball of earth gets soaked. 
Those climbers do not require stopping; the horizontal 
position in which the shoots arc trained round and 
round induces shoots enough to crowd a trellis, and I 
have been obliged, ere now, to lessen the number. They 
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will strike if young shoots be taken off close to the stem 
they spring from, before they advance too far,—two 
inches will be found the best, perhaps,—and these must 
be struck in sand upon the soil they grow in, allowing 
the heel to touch the compost but not go into it. While 
upon the subject of climbing plants, many of which, and 
these among them, would run all over the roof of the 
hothouse if allowed space enough for their roots, I would 
observe that almost all of them can be starved into 
flower without one-third of their natural growth being 
allowed. I have been fortunate enough always to 
secure some of the finest peat in the country, and I have, 
although it is the poorest stuff that can be had, almost 
grown climbers in that and a little equally poor loam, 
and produced the flowers before the plants had attained 
one half their usual growth,—and yet they have been 
healthy; indeed, 1 have always advocated the starving 
system for plants greedy of room, as we might actually 
fill a moderate-sized house with a dozen plants, if they 
were all allowed to grow their best. 

Echxtes. —It is not for me to complain of the 
changes that are made in the names of plants, except so 
far as they create inconvenience and destroy old associa¬ 
tions. I happened to have grown some years ago Echites 
8ubcrecta y now called, for some whim or other Hocma- 
dyction suberccta; and, if one were inclined to quarrel 
with changes, one effect would justify it.—It is for a 
time a cheat, and a shameful one, upon all young 
enthusiasts who seek new things by name, and find 
themselves taken in by means of something they already 
possess. Echitos, and all the climbers of their tribe, 
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require a treatment similar to that of Dipladenia and 
many other climbing stove plants. The Echites family, 
no matter what they are called, are fine plants, with 
bright foliage and flowers of the Dipladenia form. 
Suberecta, Torosa, and sanguinolenta, have roundish 
yellow flowers; biflora and umbellata are white, and 
there are other varieties. They strike from cuttings of 
the young wood, and propagate easily from layers. 

Epiphyllum. —Of these there are many varieties and 
species, and numerous seedlings raised between Cereus, and 
these are included in the number. Cactus truncatus of 
old is Epiphyllum truncatum of the present day. I have 
already, under the head of Cereus, treated of the tribe, 
the management of which is similar, all through. 
Grow them, by encouraging means, while they are 
inclined to grow, and rest them completely when they 
have made their growth. I turn them into the green¬ 
house, and put them anywhere out of the way, until 
their buds begin to swell for bloom. I then commence 
watering again, and, allowing for tho time the bloom 
takes after they begin to swell, I put them into tho 
stove accordingly. My practice has been to put two or 
three in at one time, and two or three more a month after, 
because those in the stove come forward rapidly, while 
those in tho greenhouse come forward very slowly; so 
that, if required, it is easily managed to have two or 
three or more seasons of bloom, which, considering the 
brilliance of all the flowers and tho tractable nature of 
the plants, is very desirable. Such is the disposition of 
this family to root, that, if pieces of tho leaves on tho 
plant, after removing them, were left on the surface of 
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the soil, they would send their roots into the compost 
sideways and become plants,—so that any directions on 
this head would be useless. Strike cuttings of any 
form into the ground anywhere, and they will root; 
lay them on a damp shelf, and they will emit roots. It 
may be worth mentioning, however, that EpiphyUum 
truncatum may be grafted on any stiff growing stock, 
such as Cereus, Speciosissimus, or any of the Pereskias; 
and, as the habit is pendulous, it should be grafted a 
foot from the surface: it will form a head like that of a 
tree, and droop all round. It grafts as easily as it 
strikes. You have only to make an incision and tuck in 
the bottom of a leaf; or, if it be on a Pereskia, which is 
a woody stem, cut a slit in the end of the wood and 
shave off the leaf a little, to fit the opening you make, 
and the union will take place. To form a head, all 
vigorous branches must be shortened at the second point, 
and it will excite side branches. It is usual to graft 
several leaves into the stock in the different sides, to 
form a head the sooner; and it may be taken as a rule 
that, so long as the branches are stopped until there are 
a proper number all round the head, it cannot be grown 
too fast; bottom heat will excite the growth, and, when 
it is fully done, it ceases growing, which may be known 
by the sido leaves attaining their full size without 
throwing out new ones. The plant may be allowed to 
rest until it pushes out its bloom-buds from the ends of 
all the joints, or begins to grow again, when it may be 
shifted, if' necessary — for the roots may be a little crowded 
—watered well and set to work again; whether it be 
bloom or growth, it will soon be rapidly improving or 
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coming into flower. The others of the family arc mostly 
upright growers, except speciosa , which is, next to 
truncatum, the most pendulous. 

Euphorbia.— E. splendens and E. Jacquiniflora are the 
best of the family, and, though as unlike as two plants can 
be, bearing flowers of the same colour, they must always 
be companions; splendens is always growing, and bloom¬ 
ing as fast as it grows. The flowers are a crimson 
scarlet, and the form that of the inside of a kidney bean, 
if the two halves of the hollow sides joined, and the 
rounding sides were outwards. The plant is like a very 
coarse gooseberry bush with large thorns and hardly 
any leaves, and the flowers come out from the ends of 
every shoot, standing on stems three or four inches long, 
stiff out from the branch. Jacquiniflora is, on the con¬ 
trary, a plant with tall thin stems, very difficult to 
keep within bounds, and with spikes of the most bril¬ 
liant scarlet flowers of the form of the Eorget-me-not, 
but sit close together for three or four inches or more 
dov r n the ends of all the shoots. The E. splendens is 
one of the most tractable of all plants : if a bit an inch 
long be put into ordinary soil and kept moist, it is sure 
to strike root. If the top of the shoot be stopped, it is 
sure to send out side-shoots; and these again stopped, 
will, in turn, emit other side ones: so that the plant 
may be made bushy and as wide as it is high; and, 
moreover, it may be bloomed before it is a foot from the 
pot. Jacquiniflora, on tho contrary, is obstinate, and 
often defies one’s best efforts. Eirst, it is apt to die 
back when stopped, as the Euphorbias arc all milky and 
bleed a good deal when wounded. Next, it is always in 
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a hurry, and sometimes, in spite of poor soil, that is, peat 
alone, will grow fast; so that, if it he stopped when 
quite young from a cutting, many die back a joint or 
two, and break only on one side. However, nothing 
but young stopping will do, and, if this fails, we can 
say but little to it. I have adopted this plan ; and the 
moment a shoot was an inch long, no matter where, I 
cropped the heart out, sometimes without damaging 
any more than I wanted; at other times the whole 
shoot has gone dead. If they are successfully stopped 
at the onset, two or three new joints may be excited, 
and these must be stopped also when they have grown 
an inch or two. If you are a little fortunate, the 
stopped joints will break out in two or three places; 
but, whether they all do so, or only part, or whether 
they break in several places or only in one, — it is the 
only system upon which we can grow the plant bushy, 
and it must be persevered in. ‘Wherever a branch is, 
notwithstanding your care, growing out ugly, cut it 
clean away or shorten it, according as you find it will 
most conduce to the compactness of the plant. I have 
not tried an experiment which has been recommended 
to me, but it may bo worth mentioning to thoso who 
wish to give it a trial. I am informod that, if tho 
points be seared with a hot iron, instead of taken off, it 
prevents the bleeding, which, it is asserted, is tho cause 
of a shoot dying back. The best cuttings are the young 
shoots about two inches long, and theso should bo struck 
in sand upon ordinary compost; but they must not be 
inserted until the heel has driod up, and they should be 
inserted to the bottom of the sand, to touch the compost. 
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Franciscea. — There are several varieties of this 
elegant plant. F. Hopeana is very fragrant, F. lati- 
folia has very large flowers, and F. angnstifolia very 
small ones : the foliage, too, of these varieties, is large 
or small according to the flowers. The peculiarity of 
these flowers is, that they open a purple lilac and after¬ 
wards turn white. The plants, to be well grown, 
should be procured as soon after they have rooted from 
cuttings as they can be obtained, and the ends taken off, 
so as to leave on the plant but one, or, at most, two 
pairs of leaves,— from the bases of which other shoots 
will spring, which, in their turn, must be shortened to two 
pairs of leaves. As other shoots come, they must bo 
continually stopped, until you have a very bushy plant. 
Whenever you leave off stopping the shoots, they will 
go on to flower; and therefore you are to be tho judge 
of how large a plant you will have to bloom. I gene¬ 
rally allow them to flower,— tho smallest at eight or ten 
inches high, and fully as wide across. The middle size, 
that is, Hopeana, at a foot high and as much wide; and 
tho largest, which has a flower as large as a half-crown 
piece at the ends of all the shoots, at fifteen or eighteen 
inches. They all require tho samo treatment. They 
grow in good health, and not too fast, in half loam and 
half peat, and require great care in tho watering. 
After they havo bloomed, I trim them back into a much 
less compass, spur in tho long shoots, and preparo for 
the next season’s growth, by watching all the places 
that break out with new shoots, for the purpose of rub¬ 
bing off, or otherwise removing, all thoso that ore not 
wanted. Young shoots strike freely in sand under a 
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bell-glass, kept moderately moist, and, when they are 
fairly rooted, are in the best condition for commencing 
under good management. They all require shifting as 
soon as they fill their present pots with roots. There is 
another variety or species, called F. Hydrangiaformis. 
There are, it is true, other names, but I have not seen 
the plants; so that I cannot say whether they are old 
acquaintances with new names, or really something dif¬ 
ferent from those I have mentioned. 

Gardenia, Florida, Radicans, and Fortuniana, are 
justly favourite plants, very generally called Cape Jas¬ 
mines. G. Radicans is a common cheap market plant 
in the highest estimation. I have already given some 
account of it in hotbed management, for it will grow in 
a dungbed as well as in the best stove, being at home, 
as it were, in heat and moisture. Gardenia Florida is 
of rather larger growth, but the flowers are as double, 
as white, and as fragrant. G. Fortuniana is very large, 
and so like the others except in magnitude, that, if it 
wore possible to magnify Radicans to ten times its size 
of leaf and flower, some estimate might be made of this 
“last” though “not least” novelty. It is, in fact, a 
magnificent plant, with flowers three inches across, but 
in habit a good deal liko Fragrans, unless, it may be, 
that the branches arc not so thick in proportion to the 
leaves and flower. Fortuniana is past managing in an 
ordinary hotbed, but it would do well in the warmest 
and best supplied moist stove. I have seen it in bloom, 
and I have grown it up to the immediate condition in 
which it shows its flower-buds. I know of no plant 
that is so rich in foliage, flower, and fragrance, as this 
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sweet family; and, although I should care hut little for 
Florida if I possessed Itadicans, I would on no account 
forego the splendid variety called Fortuniana. It will, 
as I have already observed, strike freely from cuttings 
in sand or compost, and, if to be grown very bushy, it 
must be stopped when there seems an inclination to run 
up tall; but it is naturally, and therefore generally, a 
handsome growing plant, inclined to be pyramidal in 
form, and therefore may not require this operation. I, 
however, am partial to short bushy plants with branches 
on all sides, and, as these bloom at the ends of all the 
shoots, it follows that the more shoots there are the 
more bloom will be developed. 

Gesnera. — A family remarkable for its velvety 
foliage, its rapid growth, and bright and continuous 
tubular flowers on rich branching flower stems, — dying 
down every season, shooting again in spring, and soon 
coming again into bloom. G. bulbosa and G. elongata, 
with several seedling varieties, flower a brilliant scarlet; 
G. elliptica lutea blooms yellow ; G. hondensis red and 
yellow ; and G. Zebrina, with beautifully shaped foliage 
of light and dark green flowers, scarlet and yellow. 
There arc very many seedling varieties of which I know 
but littlo, and somo of which are so like the originals as 
to be little esteemed by me. When they begin to grow 
in the early spring, they may bo shifted from their old 
pots, and potted in loam, peat, and dimg, in equal parts, 
and into pots a size larger than the last ; that is, if the 
pots arc full of healthy roots, — if not, let them be taken 
out of the old compost altogether. These may bo topped 
if they come up with single stems; but after a year’s 
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growth they generally come up with several: they 
simply require watering when they get dry and keeping 
near the light; and, when in bloom, they are brilliant 
for a long time, there being so many flowers on their 
branching stems, which rise above the foliage. They 
ought not to be disturbed while in bloom, as they are 
inclined to shake off; but, if they have to be removed to 
the greenhouse or conservatory, they should be taken 
before the flowers come quite out. They easily strike, 
and they multiply by offsets. Many people, however, 
consider that a large potful is more showy and grand 
than smaller plants. When out of flower, let them rest, 
without water, until they begin to move again. 

Gloxinea. — These are also remarkable for their 
splendid leaves, which are like so many shades of green 
velvet. They die down after blooming, and rest all the 
winter ; in spring, shake out all the old soil, and repot 
them as directed for Gesneras ; but let them be put into 
small pots, that is to say, as small as will take them 
well, and, as they get filled with fibres, change them for 
larger. Those arc dwarf plants, with an immense num¬ 
ber of flowers much larger than those of the Gesnera, 
and of many shades of blue, red, and lilac. Keep them 
near the light; but it is essential to these, as well as 
Acliimcncs and Gesneras, to shade the flowers from 
the sun. 

Hedyciiium. — These arc tall-growing plants, with 
rough but showy spikes of bloom, and require cutting 
down after blooming. The most ordinary treatment 
will serve. Small plants are all the better for being 
stopped, to induce mere shoots. They grow best in 
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equal quantities of loam and peat. The flowers of one 
variety, Angustifolium , are scarlet, and Coronarium and 
Gardnerianum are yellow. 

Hibiscus. —There are several varieties of this noble 
plant, the only fault found in which, is, that the indivi¬ 
dual flowers only last the day they open. There are 
double and single scarlet, and a double buff, well worth 
growing. They are a woody plant, very obedient to the 
knife, grow bushy if stopped in time, and may be cut 
down when too large. They are in flower a long time, 
though they have rarely more than one or two blooms 
out at a time. If, however, there is abundance of room, 
they may be grown to a tree or a large bush, which 
will almost always have some flowers in perfection. 
Loam, peat, and dung, is the proper compost, and they 
must be shifted from time to time as they fill the pots. 
They strike as freely as a currant bush from cuttings. 

. IIoya Carnosa. —A fine thick-leaved climbing plant, 
bearing many bunches of small star-formed blossoms, as 
if they were cut or stamped out of plush silk. Grow it 
in loam one part, peat two, dung one. Shift from time 
to time, and support the plant as it grows. I have 
wound it round five or six stakes put round a pot, and 
have had it not three feet high with thirty or forty 
bunches of bloom out at the same time. It trains well 
up a rafter or on a wall. It strikes from cuttings and 
even from its thick leaves. 

Ipomcea. — This family is also climbing, and has 
blooms all more or less like a Convolvulus; larger or 
smaller as the case may be, and of various colours, — 
lilac, crimson, purple, white. They have to be treated 
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like other climbing plants, but they, being all remark¬ 
able for their free growth, should really be grown on 
the roof, like a vine. I. Horsefalliae flowers in crimson 
bunches at the ends of the shoots; many of the others 
bloom more profusely at the bases of their leaves. They 
grow well in loam and peat, and strike freely from cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots. 

Ixora. — One of the most noble of the stove plants 
with shining leaves, of bushy grow th, with splendid large 
heads of small flowers of brilliant scarlet, orange, or 
white, according to the variety. This family of plants 
wants continual care. The young shoots are so tender 
that the slightest check fatally damages them, and the 
attack of the Mealy Bug, to which they are very sub¬ 
ject, will not only destroy the young leaves, but impair, 
if not annihilate, the incipient bloom. To grow the 
plant well, you must begin with a struck cutting, or a 
young plant that has suffered no check. This must be 
stopped early, and the shoots that come from time to 
time in consequence must also be stopped at two pairs of 
leaves; for by this means only can you have a handsome 
bush. Let it grow in loam, peat, and dung, in equal 
portions, and shift it from one sized pot to another as it 
may fill them with roots; nor must it be checked by 
drought, but watered carefully and sufficiently often. 
In this way you may grow it until you think it has 
raised shoots enough, and then let it have its own way, 
except so far as to cut back any shoot that seems inclined 
to take the lead. Cuttings of the young wood strike 
freely in sand. 

Passiflora, the Passion Flower. — Many of these 
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flowers of a day are truly beautiful. The formation, 
unlike any other tribe of beauties, is unique; there is no 
such thing as comparing it with any natural productions. 
They grow best on the roof of the house, where they 
ramble at will; but I have grown the most robust in a 
twelve inch pot, and bloomed it round supports not 
three feet long. There are seven or eight stove varieties, 
very striking : P. Amabilis, scarlet and white; P. Ker- 
mesina, crimson; Bonapartia, crimson, purple, and 
white; Edulis, blue and white ; Loudoni, red; and 
many others might be particularised; but, to grow them 
in pots, you must treat them as I have already mentioned 
for other climbing plants. They grow best in one- 
fourth loam, one-fourth dung, and the other two-fourths 
peat. They strike from cuttings freely. 

Pltjmeago rosea is one of those plants which require 
growing from a cutting, and constant stopping, to keep 
them within bounds. It is then a pretty companion 
for P. Capensis, which is called a greenhouse plant and 
will grow there, but which I have always done best in 
the stove. Grow thorn both in peat alone, and strike 
from cuttings of the youug wood. When it has done 
blooming, cut down the plant to a skeleton, to form a 
good shrub with its now growth, or throw it away and 
grow anothor. 

Potnsettia. — This extraordinary plant wants a good 
doal of curbing. If let alone, it will run up a single 
shoot of seven or eight feet, and bloom only at the top. 
The bloom is simple, but the top leaves of the plant 
form a sort of star round tho insignificant flowers as 
conspicuous as if they were cut out of scarlet cloth. 
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Gro\Y up tlic plant from a cutting, stopped at four 
leaves, and follow up the stopping until there are as 
many branches or shoots as you want. Grow in loam, 
peat, and dung, or, if you do not want a great size, in 
loam and peat only. Tor a single striking bloom to 
cut off, grow in the richer compost, and keep it shifted 
from time to time till it flowers. If you want a gay 
plant with many flowers, grow in the poorer compost 
and stop carefully all through its early growth. Strike 
from cuttings of the young wood. 

Eondeletia. — The only one I care for of this tribe 
is It. speciosa major, and, being of a weakly habit, I let 
it hang over the pot, for the blooms are all in bunches 
at the ends of the branches, and look best pendulous; 
but it may be grown up and supported a foot or 
eighteen inches high, and then be stopped and turned 
over to hang down. It has showy orange coloured 
flowers, which last a long time. It has been distorted 
to all manner of forms to exhibit on wire, and with sup¬ 
ports, but it is infinitely more natural when grown pen¬ 
dulous. It strikes from cuttings of the young wood, 
taken off close to the old stems. 

Russellia Juncea. — A curious plant with veiy thin 
grass-like stems, which, if permitted, fall over the edge 
of the pot, and will hang down two feet. It requires 
shifting from time to time, growing with plenty of heat 
&nd moisture, and flowers with innumerable small tubc- 
hke blossoms about as large as barberries, and brighter 
scarlet. It is one of the most graceful plants of the 
stove; grows well in loam, peat, and dung ; is the better 
for frequent syringing, and wants no stopping nor 
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training, only a convenient place where its long thin 
branches may hang down. It strikes from cuttings in 
sand. 

Salvia. — There are two stove varieties which are 
very pretty, hut they require the simplest treatment. 
Grown in peat and loam from cuttings of the young 
wood, and stopped rather sharply all the time they are 
young. They tlirow up many shoots for bloom and are 
very brilliant. 

Strelitzia Regina, and S. Ovata, only require to be 
grown in peat, loam, and dung, and shifting from time 
to time till they flower, when they make no bad imita¬ 
tion of some extraordinary bird’s head, of purple and 
orange, and last some time in perfection. They are 
generally grown until they fill very large pots or tubs, 
for then they are nearly always in flower. 

Torenia Asiatica. — A weeping plant, which, in its 
season, is loaded with blue and white flowers, more 
beautiful than even velvet. Grown in loam and peat, 
with a little dung, from the smallest cuttings of the 
young shoot. This plant will soon hang over the pot, 
and, when shifted into one sufficiently large, it may be 
suspended from the roof, when it will hang down all 
round gracefully, and display its strikingly beautiful 
flowers to perfection. It is perfectly unnatural to this 
plant to train it upwards. 

Yinca. — This plant’s powerful recommendation is 
its constant bloom. Y. Rosea is pink, Y. Alba white. 
I do not like either of them, because they are common¬ 
looking flowers with no scent, and the plant has not 
even handsome foliage. One plant of each may be 
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worth keeping. The most ordinary treatment, with 
early stopping, is sufficient; and it will grow best in 
peat, loam, and dung, in equal quantities. 

I do not profess here to have given even a limited 
catalogue of stove plants, but a selection of those which 
I have successfully cultivated, with such descriptions as 
shall enable amateurs to judge for themselves, avoiding 
an unqualified praise that may be said to leave them no 
alternative but to grow them. 


LIST OP POPULAR GREENHOUSE PLANTS—TIIEIR 
CULTURE AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


—♦— 

Agapanthus umbellatus. —This is so nearly hardy, 
that very little protection is necesssary; it should, how¬ 
ever, he put in the greenhouse before the frost sets in, 
and it grows so little during the winter months, that it 
wiU take no harm under the stage. To grow this in 
perfection, it should be parted as soon as it has done 
flowering, and the strongest hearts only are likely to 
bloom, but they should be potted in a sized pot no larger 
than is necessary to hold the root — a four-inch pot would 
be proper; and if the root is too straggling — for it is a 
fast-growing tuber-r-cut all the straggling portions off. 
Let these pots be put in a frame, and water as often as 
they are dry. As soon as the root begins to mat round 
the sides of the pot, change them to a size larger, until 
they have attained an eight-inch pot, or if growing 
large and fast, you may even go to a ten-inch pot, but 
an eight ought to be largo enough. If the room in the 
greenhouse is scarce, they may be kept in the frame aU 
the winter. As fast as any side-shoots appear, take 
them off. Do not let the plant spread into a mass of 
offsets; you want all the strength for the head of bloom, 
which is a rich blue, composed of many lily-formed 
flowers. The best soil is sandy loam, dung, and turfy 
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peat, in equal quantities, all mixed. It is a handsome 
plant. I have planted them in the open ground, instead 
of pots, when parted, and taken the strongest plants up 
for potting in October. 

Aloe. — I only look upon aloes, gasterias, hawarthias, 
the melon-shaped cacti, mammilaria, and, in fact, succu¬ 
lents in general, as curiosities. They are all easily 
cultivated. Use a soil consisting of one part sandy loam, 
one part turfy peat, and one part road- scrapings from 
gravelled roads. They require scarcely any water, 
except when actually growing. I never recommend 
them for limited greenhouses. 

Alstromeria pelegrina is a greenhouse plant which 
has been generally cultivated; hut I have long since 
made it give place to better things. It grows well in 
loam, dung, and sandy peat, in equal quantities, and it 
flowers, when a foot high, with a striped flower, in 
which red and yellow prevail. It is no favourite of 
mine. 

Aphelexis. —This is a tribe of plants which bloom 
with star- shaped flowers at the ends of all the branches, 
with stiff scaly petals, which continue in perfection a long¬ 
time, and on that account called u everlasting.” The 
plant itself is not interesting out of flower ; the foliage 
sits close to the stem, and is like short bits of grass. 
The only three I cultivate are, A. humilis, A. purpurea 
grandiflora, and A. sesamoides. They thrive in sandy 
loam, turfy peat, and w ell-decomposed dung, in equal 
parts, and the tops should be pinched off young to stimu¬ 
late side-shoots and bushy growth, because the more 
branches the more flowers. 
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Azalea Indica. — These are the most gaudy of green¬ 
house plants. When well cultivated, they present a 
complete mass of flowers, which conceal the foliage, and 
vary in colour from a rich scarlet and equally rich 
purple to a white, and with every intermediate shade. 
Some of them have a white ground, and crimson or rosy 
stripes; hut all of them are fine. These plants grow 
best in the open air from the time they have done 
blooming; but they require to be shifted and pruned 
before they make their next growth. If they make 
their growth in the greenhouse, they are apt to draw 
up weakly. As soon as the bloom has gone by, I shorten 
all the joints or shoots that seem inclined to ramble; 
allowing for the growth that all the new shoots will 
make, I endeavour so to contrive the pruning that the 
plant shall, after its new growth, present a tolerably 
even surface all over. This will be better in the open 
air than under glass, and especially if the plants bo 
shaded from the heat of the mid-day sun. The cuttings 
of the young wood strike freely ; and if shrubby habit 
be desired, the points should bo taken off as soon as they 
start fairly into growth, and every shoot that gets longer 
than is consistent with the form intended should be 
stopped in the same way. These cuttings being first 
put in the smallest pots, must be shifted through all the 
sizes as fast as they fill with roots; and if there be any 
lack of room in the greenhouse, they will do very well 
in a cold pit or frame all the winter, if properly attended 
to. Eight or ten very distinct varieties may be selected 
with advantage. Azalea sinensis is a deciduous species, 
with very bright yellow flowers, and is a most showy 
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companion to tlie scarlet, white, and pink. The treat¬ 
ment may be the same as the evergreen kind just spoken 
of. The flowers come long before the leaves, and gene¬ 
rally at the ends of all the shoots, so that it is altogether 
a very strildng object. It will live in the open air, hut 
does not bloom well, because the frost spoils the flowers. 
The best soil for all is two parts loam, one peat, and one 
dung, 

Bignonia.— The only one of this family that I think 
worth greenhouse room is of a compact, shrubby habit, 
and which, when the plant is well grown, and not too 
much excited, blooms very freely, with large trusses of 
tubular orange-coloured flowers. I have my doubts 
whether I have the right name; but I bought it as Big- 
nonia capensis. There is not the least disposition to 
climb. I believe, it is now called Tecoma capensis. 
This plant grows best in sandy loam, from rotted turfs, 
and peat well mixed. It strikes freely from young 
shoots, pulled off at the heel; and when grown into a 
good sized shrub, is a fine object during the autumn 
months. 

Boronia serrulata, and pinnata, are two very 
choice plants, very different from each other in flower 
and foliage ; a plant of each is worthy of a place. These 
plants require the greatest attention. They must be 
carefully tended as to watering, which they ought not 
on any consideration to have till they want it. They 
grow best in loam and peat, without dung ; but if the 
loam is from rotted turf it is better than the other, because 
there is a mixture of vegetable mould in it ; but I have 
never found much dung advisable, and what I do use is 
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always first rotted into mould. Suppose you have 
purchased your plant, which should he young and bushy, 
examine the soil it is in; if it he run together and 
adhesive, carefully squeeze the ball two or three ways, 
and let the greater portion of it fall away without 
damaging the roots, and as carefully repot it in your 
own compost, watering it immediately, and placing it in 
the warmest part of your greenhouse; and if the root, 
notwithstanding all your care, has suffered, cut back 
some of the principal shoots, which will compensate for 
the loss of the root. The tops may be put in as cuttings, 
and be stuck under a bell-glass. 

Bosslzea. — This is one of the immense family of pea- 
flowering plants, requiring the same treatment as Botany 
Bay plants in general; growing best in one third loam 
and two thirds peat. This, like almost all other plants, 
must be stopped while growing, to make them of a 
shrubby form. I am not very fond of the Bossiooa. 
B. disticha and B. tenuicaulis are the best. 

Bouvaiipia. — Of this family, B. fiavaand B. triphylla 
may be grown, if you have plenty of room; they will 
flower yellow and red in July and June, and require 
only ordinary treatment. 

Calceolaria. — The great variety which now charac¬ 
terizes this family renders it a favourite, and half-a-dozen 
well-chosen sorts are very attractive among greenhouse 
plants. They will keep well through the winter in a 
cold frame, but do well in the greenhouse. As soon as 
they have done flowering they should be repotted in 
light soil, one third loam and two thirds peat, for if 
excited much they are apt to go off. If you wish to 
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propagate them, all the shoots tom off will readily strike 
root ; hut as every root sends up its bloom-stalk, they 
should be allowed to spread and fill a good-sized pot. 

The Camellia Japonica, or Japan Bose. — This is 
an especial favourite with me. It is at all times a lively 
evergreen; and I can hardly imagine a more beautiful 
object when in bloom. There are hundreds of varieties; 
and one work devoted to the subject contains no less 
than one hundred and forty-four coloured illustrations 
of different kinds, and is continued at the rate of four 
varieties per month. I need not say, many of these are 
too much alike to be useful; some are very ragged and 
ugly, others delicate. Florists value many of them for 
their formality and roundness, and the perfect symmetry 
which distinguishes them from older favourites. I think 
there is nothing for general effect beats three or four of 
our oldest varieties. What can excel the double white, 
the double stripe, myrtifolia, chandlerii, and punctata ? 
White, blotched red and white, rose colour, blood-red, 
and carnation ? Of course, there are many others equally 
beautiful ; but these are cheap, very free bloomers, easily 
managod, and of very beautiful habit. Eonkelarii is a 
different style of red and white stripe from any other, 
and would make a very good sixth, although by no 
means a florist’s variety. It is a strong healthy grower, 
and is so prolific of bloom as to require some of the buds 
to bo picked off to make room for the remainder to open. 
The Camellia Japonica thrives best in half loam from 
rotted turfs, and half turfy peat, rubbed through a coarse 
sieve. Buy the plants at a respectable nursery, where 
they will be healthy, and pick out such as are well set 
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with bloom buds. Always choose bushy plants with 
bright dark-green foliage; when they are pale, there is 
something wrong. These will only require to be placed 
in the greenhouse about September, and the treatment 
proper for all hard-wooded plants. Ericas, &c., will 
perfectly agree with them. After they have bloomed— 
and indeed while they are in flower—the buds which 
will form the new growth will start. Took well to 
these. Let all those which are coming in good places to 
make new branches and assist the shrubby habit of the 
plant, remain; but let those at the ends of long branches 
already rambled far enough, and generally those at the 
top, be carefully pinched out; first, because I find it 
helps the flower, and next, because it throws the strength 
that would be wasted on useless or ugly branches into 
those which will aid the beauty and symmetry of the 
plant. It is when the bloom is past, and before the 
new growth has advanced much, that you ought to 
prune the plants by shortening all the uncouth rambling 
branches. Tho plants may remain in the greenhouse 
with plenty of air, and shading in common with the rest 
of the plants during the hottest part of the day, until 
they have made their growth, when they should be 
turned out of doors, in a situation which is sheltered 
from high winds and the mid-day sun, until it is time to 
return them to the house in September. With regard 
to shifting them from one pot to another, the proper 
time is when they have done their bloom and have begun 
their growth. Always remember that they cannot have 
too much light and air. 

Oestrum aurantiacum is rather a coarse-growing 
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subject, fit to plant out in a conservatory, but it may be 
grown in a pot with care; and as it blooms almost 
through the winter with fine trusses or heads of orange- 
coloured flowers, it is worth taking some pains with. 
You will probably only be able to get ugly straggling 
plants; and, if so, cut them down to within a few inches 
of the pot, that they may break again, and with the new 
growth you may form a good plant; if a few branches 
come out, they may form a good shrub, but pinch the 
top out of any that take the lead and grow too vigor¬ 
ously, because this will cause more side branches. It 
will grow well in half loam and half peat earth, and 
when the pot fills with roots change it for a larger. I 
have found it difficult to bloom small, but when there 
are branches enough to form a good bush, it may be 
allowed to grow without farther check, and it must have 
no more shifts till it blooms. It is a very striking- 
object when in flower, blooming at the ends of all the 
shoots, and with a richness of colour not found in many 
plants, and comes at a time of year when flowers in the 
greenhouse are scarce. 

Chorozema. — One of the prettiest of the pea-flower¬ 
ing- family. C. varium, or varia, has a leaf almost like 
a holly, and when raised from seed, scarcely two will be 
alike in foliage. It thrives in one third loam and two 
thirds turfy peat. This variety is naturally shrubby 
and handsome. C. Ilicifolia is still more holly-like 
than varia, but the foliage is smaller. C. rliombia is an 
elegant trailing plant with small wiry stems. I have 
grown this very beautifully by tying the wire-like stems 
to an upright stake in the middle of the pot as they 
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advanced, till they were a foot high, and then allowing 
all farther growth to hang down, which it will almost 
to the pot, forming, in flower, a lovely weeping plant. 
These are the only kinds of this numerous family that I 
care about. All strike freely from cuttings. 

Citrons. — Under this, I for convenience class all, the 
orange, lemon, lime, citron, shaddock, &c.; but I recom¬ 
mend only the oranges and lemons to be grown. I need 
not say how fragrant and elegant the bloom is, and it 
cannot be denied that the fruit is interesting in every 
stage of growth. The blood-orange perfects itself here, 
and is, when ripe, delicious. If the roots completely 
fill the pot or tub, the plant should be shifted, although 
its postponement for a season or two may be accomplished 
by the application of liquid manure, or top-dressing of 
sheep’s dung, which will wash into the soil. Two parts 
loam, one peat, and one of dung, will suit these plants 
well. 

Cineraria. — This plant yields a greater variety of 
colour, and a larger quantity of bloom, than almost any 
other, and as it will flourish in a cold frame, I recom¬ 
mend its culture in considerable numbers ; a dozen plants 
of different colours, in full bloom, placed at different 
parts of the greenhouse, does a good deal towards fur¬ 
nishing it in winter. A compost of loam, peat, and 
dung, in equal quantities, will suit them well; they 
will propagate themselves, and only require to be parted 
when they have made their growth, after blooming. 
They may also be raised from seed sown in pots, or pans, 
in the greenhouse, pricked out as soon as they are fit to 
handle, and then again potted into single pots. They 
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may be kept in a cold frame, or in the greenhouse ; but 
in June they should be turned out, and be well watered. 
Seedlings bloom at all times of the year—autumn, win¬ 
ter, spring, and summer—as soon as they are large 
enough. 

Coleonema. —This is a very graceful family, with 
slender foliage and elastic branches, which form a most 
elegant plant, showing off to great advantage their pink 
star-like blossoms. When young, they grow tolerably 
fast, and want but little attention, except when their 
pots fill with the roots. The only sorts I grow are C. 
gracilis and 0. tenuifolia, which have pink flowers, and 
C. album, which has white. They strike freely from 
cuttings, and grow best in loam and peat without dung. 

Coronilla. —A very old greenhouse plant, but of 
easy culture ; a good winter bloomer, and bearing almost 
any amount of ill usage. Its yellow pea-formed blossom, 
literally covering the plant in the winter time, will 
always secure it a place in a greenhouse. 

CorrjEA. —This lovely, but neglected race of plants, 
should form a great feature in every well-furnished 
greenhouse. Of the most striking varieties, a dozen 
might be named; but as half-a-dozen, well contrasted, 
might be considered sufficient, I would mention grandi- 
fiora, which is rich crimson ; speciosa grandiflora, which 
is deep red and green ; pulchella, which is orange; rosea, 
and which is, as its name implies, rose colour; viridi- 
flora, which is pale green; and bicolor, which is rose 
and white. These are exceedingly hardy for greenhouse 
plants, bloom abundantly all the winter months, and 
require only ordinary attention. 
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Crassula. —As long as I can remember, the Crassula 
—now, for some whim or other, called Kalosanthus— 
has been a striking market plant, and, until the last few 
years, was almost as common as Stocks and Mignonette. 
One or two plants of C. or K. coccinea are highly orna¬ 
mental ; but the family, which is numerous and weedy, 
offers no other temptation. It strikes freely, and should 
be stopped repeatedly to induce shrubby growth. The 
scarlet blooms come in bunches at the end of every shoot. 
It thrives best in loam, peat, and road-sand, in equal 
portions. 

Crowea. —Crowea saligna is a pretty greenhouse 
shrub, with narrow foliage, a striking pink star-liko 
llower, sprinkled as it were in every part, and wanting 
only the most ordinary treatment. It grows well in 
two parts of loam and one of peat. It should be shifted 
from time to time, as the pots fill with roots, and if any 
branch grows too vigorously for the rest of tho plant, 
stop it back. It wants the warmest part of the green¬ 
house. 

Cyclamen Persicum —of which there are several 
seedling varieties—is a most beautiful plant, flowering 
abundantly early in spring, and highly perfumed. A 
few of these plants richly deserve places, where room 
can be made for them. They require scarcely any care 
or attention. They are bulbous-rooted, and only require 
to be potted with room enough, and they will grow any 
where. They aro raised from seed without the least 
difficulty, and frequently throw off small tubers or 
bulbs, and propagate themselves. 

Daphne. —Odora Indica is a lovely and richly per- 
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fumed shrub, which lasts a considerable time in flower, 
and wants little attention. Pot room, and two thirds 
peat to one third loam, are all that it requires, with 
water when getting too dry. I should not he happy 
without a plant of this. 

Datura or Brugmansia. —Lutea, bicolor, and suaveo- 
lens, are showy plants, hut unless your house is pretty 
extensive, I could hardly recommend an attempt to 
grow them. They sometimes attain six feet in height 
before they flower, and, beginning with a small plant, in 
a sixty-sized pot, you will have to grow through all the 
shifts, to a twelve-inch pot at least, before there is any 
certainty of bloom. Two thirds loam, and one of peat, 
will grow them well, but dung only induces more growth 
and protracted period of flowering. They will propagate 
from cuttings and from eyes very readily. 

Dillwynia.— A family of the pea -flowering kind 
which may be grown, but I cannot say I should culti¬ 
vate any of them if my room were at all limited. There 
are so many prettier shrubs flowering at the same season, 
that I should not buy any of the family. I am not sure 
that I should grow either of them if I had them given 
to me. I disliko a quantity of one colour, without much 
distinction of plant. 

Epacris. —I do not think there is a pretter family of 
plants than the Epacris. There is a great variety, too, 
from which to select. They require great care in the 
cultivation, for they are as tender as the Erica, and want 
quite as much watching. Too much or too little water 
is equally fatal. There is some difficulty in growing 
these plants bushy, and the knife ought to be freely 
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used, always when they have done flowering. Epacris 
grandiflora and miniata are the most abundant bloomers, 
and their flowers, which are crimson and white, and 
scarlet and white, hang gracefully along the entire length 
of the branches. E. impressa flowers all up the shoots, 
which are upright, and the colour of the bloom is bright 
rose pink. Nivalis is white, campanulata blush; and 
there are others, more recently introduced, with distinct 
characters and colours. The soil should be two thirds 
peat and one third loam. The slower these plants are 
grown the handsomer they become, for the fault is an 
inclination to grow lanky. After flowering, prune them 
into a handsome dwarf shape, and take away all their 
weak and rambling shoots. They strike freely from 
cuttings under a bell-glass, and to be grown into good 
form they must bo stopped at all their shoots as soon as 
they begin to grow. 

Erythrina christa-galli, and laurifolia — which 
arc commonly called the Coral Tree — are very tall plants, 
with large leaves, and a long spike of blood-red flowers, 
somewhat of the pea-flowered form. It is almost too 
tall for ordinary greenhouses ; but if it is to be grown, 
tho plants should be stopped soon after they begin to 
shoot, and side branches encouraged ; by these means, 
it can almost be made a shrub, or, at any rate, many 
spikes of flowers can be produced, instead of only one or 
two. I do not rocommond it for a small greenhouse. 
It succeeds well in loam, peat, and dung, in equal quan¬ 
tities. It dies down every year; and the roots may be 
parted, so that one eye bo left to every piece of root. 

Eutaxia kyrtipolia is one of the pea - flowering 
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shrubs, of which there are so many blooming in May, 
with flowers of a bright orange colour, and only requir¬ 
ing the ordinaiy treatment. 

Erica. —This most elegant and extensive family 
forms one of the most enchanting features in a green¬ 
house. Of the hundreds of varieties of which the family 
is composed, some twelve or twenty may be selected of 
striking character and hardy constitution, some of which 
will, be in bloom in every month. I advise the purchase 
of small plants, young enough to mould to your will— 
plants that you may stop, and excite to bushy growth. 
Pick out only such plants as are furnished with foliage 
to the very bottom, and are of good colour and condition. 
You will have the credit of growing them up to what 
you require; and one of the best features of this tribe 
of plants is that they bloom while small, and are as 
perfect and handsome at flve or six inches high as they 
are when at their largest size. The soil into which you 
will shift these should be nearly all peat-earth of the 
best quality; not more than a fifth part should be loam, 
one fifth part dung, and three fifths peat. This should 
be well mixed, and all nibbed through a sieve that 
would let a hazel-nut through it. This merely clears 
the compost of the coarse lumps of turf and large stones. 
Shift them into pots only one size larger than those you 
buy them in. Let them be in a part of the greenhouse 
nearest the glass, and where air can be admitted direct 
to them. The time for future shifts should be when 
their bloom has declined, and they are about to grow; 
cut them back where they have grown too much for the 
rest of the plant, shorten all long shoots, and prepare 
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them so that the new year’s growth shall make them of a 
handsome form. I need not repeat, perhaps, here, how 
essential is good drainage, and how careful you must he 
to water them as often as they require by soaking the 
whole ball, and then letting them alone till they are 
nearly dry again, but bearing in mind that if they are 
permitted to be dry — thoroughly dry — once, it will kill 
them. Every pot must be examined before watering. 
All the heaths strike from cuttings, and must be stopped 
early if intended for bushy plants and they are not so 
naturally. Many, however, are of such beautiful habit, 
that they may be left to themselves. 

Euchsia. — I think, considering the very many varie¬ 
ties that have been raised of this plant, it is almost 
impossible to select above one or two from every hun¬ 
dred that have been placed in the catalogues. I should 
not think of growing more than from six to twelve, and 
these must be selected in bloom, with some care and 
taste, because there are so many alike ; and before this 
may reach the hands of my lady readers, those which I 
should recommond now may be beaten altogether in 
quality by novelties, of which some appear every year. 
I have taken my list generally from the Garden Almanac , 
and have not been disappointed, but each year some of 
the most inferior are set aside, and new ones, which beat 
them in some peculiar points, have been added in their 
places. I recommend those who have to choose to select 
an equal number of dark and light ones, and to choose 
such as have reflexed sepals, which show the inside 
surface, and expose the corolla, which should in all 
cases be a perfect contrast as to colour. They should 
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also pick such as bloom abundantly at all parts of the 
plant, and avoid those which have bunches of bloom at 
the end of the branches. The Fuchsia strikes freely 
from cuttings. If, when they begin to grow, they show 
any disposition to run up tall without side branches, nip 
out the top before they go too far, and side branches will 
grow. If, on the contrary, they naturally form a bushy 
pyramidal plant, let them go their own way. A Fuchsia 
should be grown steadily in loam and peat, and without 
dung. When growing fast—which in exciting soil is a 
common result — the joints are larger, the leaves farther 
apart, the branches arc weakly and pendulous, and the 
blooms more scarce, according to the size of the plant; 
therefore they must have no heat; they may be shifted 
from one sized pot to another as they fill the old one 
with roots, and have plenty of light and air. I never 
recommend forcing them, for nothing can be worse than 
Fuchsias at the May and June shows, supported as they 
are Avitli almost innumerable sticks and ties, and hanging 
about as if they were frosted. They will take their 
chance with all other greenhouse plants, and grow well 
with ordinary treatment, and regular sliifting as they 
fill their pots with roots. 

Gompholobium. — Another family of pea - shaped 
flowers, mostly yellow ; but one variety— polymorphum 
— has crimson flowers, and G. venustum has purplish 
bloom ; they require the same treatment as the rest of 
these papilionaceous plants. 

Grevillea. —This family comprises a class of flower¬ 
ing plants more curious than beautiful, and certainly not 
worth a place in limited collections. They require only 
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ordinary greenhouse treatment, but I have long discarded 
them. 

Ha brothamnus. —This plant is too coarse to be worth 
growing in a limited establishment. The flowers come 
in bunches, and the two principal varieties are H. elegans, 
which has dull rose-coloured flowers, and II. fascicularis, 
which has scarlet bloom; the flowers are tubular, but 
the plant has, in my opinion, been overrated. There is 
a rich and brilliant purple, or rather dark blue variety, 
which has been in the country a hundred and fifty years, 
though but little known. It has, however, been recently 
figured under a new name, and is perhaps intended to 
pass for a new plant. 

IIeliotropium peruvianum. — If I introduce this little 
favourite as the Cherry-pie — of which the perfume is an 
imitation close enough to fully warrant its vulgar name 
— my readers will recognise it at once. It has no 
beauty; its rich perfume is its chief value; and it is 
mostly cultivated and propagated in large quantities 
from cuttings, for bedding out in tho open ground; still 
it is easy to keep a plant in bloom in the greenhouse all 
the winter, and its fragrance is always agreeable. It 
grows well in half loam and half peat, and better with¬ 
out dung than with it, 

Hovea. — One of the most lovely plants in a green¬ 
house, and all the varieties exceedingly beautiful; the 
most remarkable and beautiful being II. ilicifolia and 
and H. celsii. These plants should be grown like Heaths, 
in nearly all peat and no dung. The Hovea celsii is 
naturally a long-jointed plant, making, if at all excited, 
very long shoots, and soon growing lanky and uncouth. 
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By stopping it as soon as a cutting has four good leaves, 
side shoots may he elicited, and as soon as any of these 
begin to grow, and have four good leaves, stop them 
also. It is only by these means that a plant can be 
grown bushy; and if it be not so grown, it will be a 
sadly-rambling and gawky affair. Ho plant makes a 
prettier show, and yet I never saw a good bushy plant 
exhibited. I once fancied I had found a novelty of the 
sort, but I found, on examination, that a long gawky 
stem was coiled round inside the pot, and only the head 
allowed to be seen. I considered this quite below the 
character of a gardener, and indeed very like a deception; 
but the judges did not think so, and actually gave the 
shower a prize. Hovea ilicifolia requires very careful 
treatment \ but it does not grow so fast as any of the 
other varieties, and is much richer in the foliage. The 
blooms of the Ilovea are bright blue, with both white 
and black streaks; flowering, as thoy do, early in the 
spring, they make a great relief among the mass of 
yellow flowers which form the great body of greenhouse 
ornament at this early season. There are many varieties 
of the Hovea ; but all flower early, all have blue for the 
prevailing colour, and I consider celsii and ilicifolia 
sufficient — the latter on account of its foliage; but both 
of the flowers are fine. Hoveas strike freely from cut¬ 
tings under a bell-glass, and they deserve a place in the 
most select collection. 

Hydrangea Horten sis and Japonica. — I introduce 
these simply because they are to be well grown with 
greenhouse plants; but the first is the plant so com¬ 
monly grown in the open ground, and merely covered 
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up with tan a little during the winter, and making new 
shoots from the bottom in the spring. The latter is 
very inferior, only a few blooms opening around the 
head, and having no claim whatever,—beyond some 
curiosity in its mode of opening,—and that curiosity 
being to its disadvantage. To grow the Hydrangea 
properly, you must strike slips or cuttings, choosing 
those with large buds at the end, which indicates 
strong bloom. These are to be grown in one part loam 
and two parts turfy peat, shifting the plants from pot 
to pot as each successive one fills with roots. Take off 
the tops of all side shoots, and throw all the strength 
into the one head of bloom. By this means you will 
obtain one handsome head of bloom, which will be in 
perfection a long time. Slips struck in the autumn for 
bedding out need not be shifted. When the bloom has 
gone by, the plants should be cut down, and, from the 
strongest of the shoots, strike again for next year. It is 
called a half-hardy shrub, and, perhaps, is as hardy as 
any bearing that character. 

Indigofera. — Several of these are in cultivation, but 
the proportion of flower to the foliage is too small to 
please me. I have grown them, but only to discard 
them after I had seen them at their best. They are 
pea-flowering* shrubs, not more interesting than tares. 

Kennedya. — There are several interesting varieties 
of these climbing plants, all of the pea-flowering tribe, 
and the Hardcnburgias are very much of the same cha¬ 
racter, and once formed members of the same family. The 
gayest is K. Maryattii and K. rubicunda, scarlet and 
dull red ; and the most curious is K. Nigricans, with 
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black and white flowers. They are grown on all lands 
of wire trellises, but the most natural way is to place a 
good branching piece of some shrub, cut to the form of 
a small tree, and to train them up carefully. They grow 
well in one part loam and two of peat, and, as they ad¬ 
vance, they must be placed to the best advantage to 
cover the support, when they look like a plant and not 
like a piece of mechanism: I dislike formality. 

Lesciienaultia. — Of these there are two worth 
growing, although very untidy plants. They have 
small foliage, loose ragged flowers of brilliant scarlet or 
orange, and are constantly shown at collections, because 
always in bloom in the showing months. L. splendens 
a brilliant scarlet, L. biloba is a more rambling grower, 
with flowers of a bright blue. This plant requires 
constant stopping while young, to induce shrubby 
growth, and should be grown in nearly all peat. They 
strike freely, but biloba must be topped before it is two 
inches high, and the shoots should all be stopped before 
they are quite so long. Shifting from one pot to 
another until they are at a blooming size will be found 
advantageous. When the plant lias grown as large as 
you wish, and bushy, you may let the shoots all push 
on to bloom. 

Metrosideros. — Of the different varieties of this 
family the rich scarlet is the best, and wants least care; 
the brilliant scarlet bottle -brush looking flowers, ap¬ 
pearing like threads of bright silk, come at the ends of 
all the main branches, and really have an imposing ap¬ 
pearance. A plant in the collection is not out of place. 
As soon as the bloom is over, the plant should be cut 
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back hard, almost like pruning a Eose; and, when it 
puts forth its new shoots, all that will not be wanted 
should be rubbed off, that the strength may be distri¬ 
buted among the branches that come in the right places 
to form a good tree or shrub. Loam, peat, and dung, in 
equal proportions, make a good compost. It will pro¬ 
pagate from cuttings, which should be taken while the 
wood is young. 

Nerium Oleander. — This is one of the most ill- 
used of all greenhouse plants. It is a free grower, and, 
if left to itself without pruning, it gets long on the 
stem and ugly in form. It is a beautiful plant when 
well grown, and repays us for all the trouble we take. 
Cuttings of the young wood strike freely, and, as soon as 
they are well rooted, they should be put into a forty- 
eight-sized pot. When a cutting fairly starts for 
growth, take off the top; in fact, cut it down to six 
leaves. When the side-shoots are grown three inches 
long, cut them all back to two inches, and do not let the 
plant go off for its general growth until you have satis¬ 
fied yourself that all the branches together will form a 
handsome plant. Lot shifting be attended to as fast as 
they fill their pots with roots. These plants are apt to 
get a sort of Scale, which is very detrimental to their 
health. On the least appearance of this, they must be 
washed with hot soapsuds and a brush, until they are 
all cleared away. When they show their flower buds, 
they must have no check. They must be placed out of 
the way of any chill from draughts of air, for the 
buds are very glutinous, and, if set with cold or 
sudden change, will often rot instead of open. They 
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will boar the same compost and treatment as the 
Camellia. 

Oxylobium. —One of tbe best of the Pea-flowering 
tribes of plants. 0. capitatum, 0. lletusum, and 0. 
Pultensea, are pretty, and bloom yellow or orange early 
in spring. The common treatment for hard-wooded 
plants will suit them. 0. Eetusum is the best. 

Pelargonium. —I cannot help indulging in a score or 
more of these beautiful plants, and I recommend their 
free culture in a greenhouse because they are so easily 
managed, so varied in colour, and so abundantly fur¬ 
nished with blooms. As we get plants generally very 
young, their tops must be taken off directly, for unless 
they grow bushy they are ugly. The tops, perhaps, 
may be long enough to strike; indeed, rather than they 
should not be so, I would recommend their being kept 
on till they were long enough, because any number will 
be found useful to turn out on the borders. Py con¬ 
tinually topping the shoots we may get a plant very 
dwarf and bushy, and then is the time to let them run 
up to flower. Loam, dung, and peat, in equal parts, 
will be found a healthy compost, sufficiently stimulating 
for line growth and bloom, and not too much so. The 
shifting from pot to pot as the last fills with roots will 
be found necessary, and plenty of light and air must be 
secured. I am quite aware that Geraniums or Pelar¬ 
goniums should, by right, have a house to thomselves; 
but this may not be when we have but one house, and 
we must do the best we can. I do not recommend 
forcing anything into bloom before its time. Health 
and strength are of much more consequence than a few 
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days’ delay, and, beyond keeping them from damp and 
frost, I never attempt anything. After Geraniums 
have done flowering, which I will suppose to be in July 
or August, they must be cut in to a complete skeleton ; 
all damaged parts and weak branches removed, and all 
the strong ones shortened; taken out of their pots and 
repotted in smaller ones if they will go on, because the 
roots should be trimmed as well as the tops. They may 
then be placed out of doors, and great care must be 
taken that they are not drenched with wet nor starved 
for want of it. The tops and cuttings should be struck 
under a handglass in the open ground. If wanted, they 
are useful ; if not, they may be given away, exchanged, 
or thrown away. "When the Geraniums arc in flower it 
is necessary to shade them, for it prolongs their beauty 
very much; and all the plants in the greenhouse will 
profit as largely by shading as the Pelargonium itself. 
The cuttings, when struck, may be potted in small pots, 
and, if wanted, treated as I have directed ; and, if not 
wanted, a great many could be saved from actual death 
in the winter by being placed under the stage. Ge¬ 
raniums seed rather freely when in good health, and 
the seed, when saved, may produce new varieties. Sow 
them in pots or pans in the greenhouse : when up, prick 
them out four or five in a small pot, round the edges, 
and let them grow till they are large enough to place 
singly in pots, and let them undergo their regular 
shifts, — -but not one must bo stopped. Let them all 
grow as they will till they flower. You then see the 
natural habit as well as the bloom; when you may give 
away or throw away every one that is worse than those 
in your own collection. 
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Phcenocoma or Helichrysum prolifera, is one of 
those singular plants which seem to have no foliage,— 
so close do the small leaves sit to the stem,—and hear 
those star-like horny stars which are so often called 
everlasting. This variety flowers crimson at the end of 
every shoot, and, when the sun is out, it becomes a most 
beautiful object. Treat the plant like a heath. I have 
always found it better than growing it in rich compost. 
The plant continues more dwarf. Young plants must 
be stopped to induce many shoots, and, until there are 
as many as you require, it should not be allowed to 
grow up to bloom. 

Pimelea. —Of these there are several very distinct 
sorts. I cannot say they are desirable. White flowers 
should be very striking and in themselves rich. The 
Camellia Japonica and the Orange are something to look 
at: the Pimelia is only a confused bunch of small blos¬ 
soms, and I do not consider them desirable in a limited 
collection. I make one exception for Pimelea specta- 
bilis, because there is a something striking in the sin¬ 
gular construction of the heads of flower. P. decussata 
I think weedy, and Ilendersonii not much better. The 
plant strikes from cuttings freely, and must be stopped 
while young to excite side-growths and make it bushy. 
One part loam and two peat will favour a healthy 
growth, which is of far greater consequence than rapid 
progress. Ilendersonii is better than decussata, because 
the flowers are pale rosy pink instead of white. 

Plumbago Capensis. —A very pretty, but, if not 
carefully checked, straggling plant, bearing bunches of 
Phlox-like flowers, of pale blue. A plant which, by 
early stopping and constant attention, may be made a 
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pleasing, and certainly, on account of its colour, striking 
object. I have always fancied it required a little 
warmth, but have managed to get a good show of 
flower in the greenhouse. Plumbago rosea, a variety 
with red or rosy flowers, is decidedly a stove plant. 
Two of loam and one each of dung and peat, make a 
compost that agrees with it well. Cuttings strike very 
easily, and the plants ought to be shifted as they fill 
their successive pots. 

Polygala grandiflora, Oppositifolia, and Dal- 
maisiana, are common greenhouse plants, either of 
which may be grown; but I should not care for more 
than one plant. It requires only ordinary green¬ 
house treatment; but, to be bushy, the plant must be 
checked young, and stopping must be persevered in 
for some time. The flowers are purple and rather abun¬ 
dant. 

Primula sinensis. — One of the very pretty plants 
which give us flowers all the winter, growing in almost 
any soil, raised easily from seed, varying with all shades 
of red up to blush and even white. Any remarkably 
fine variety may be propagated from side-shoots, which 
can be taken off after the roots are made. I have found 
it do best, perhaps, on loam, dung, and peat, in equal 
quantities. The plant seeds freely, and the seeds may 
be sown at any season, — be pricked out, four or five in 
a small pot, till they come to a size to occupy a pot 
each, when they may be potted in sixty-sized ones, in 
which they may remain till they bloom. There are 
double ones of both rose colour and white, which I have 
found not very much inclined to increase. 

Pultenhsa. —Another of the Pea family, with yellow 
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flowers, which I can do without, although there are 
several varieties in cultivation. In fact, I find I cannot 
grow one-half,—no, not a fourth, of the numerous fami¬ 
lies of yellow Pea flowers,—and the sameness renders it 
unnecessary that I should. 

Salvia. —Some of this family are beautiful. S. Pul- 
gens flowers scarlet in July: S. Leucantha white in 
July, and S. Splendens vivid scarlet in September. 
Patens is called a frame-shrub, but is of an intense blue, 
not having any claim to a place in the greenhouse,—a 
white variety is also to be had : the only thing against 
its occupying a place is its flowering well in the open 
air. Splendens, however, blooms too tender for out of 
doors, and is a grand object all through September and 
October. Two parts loam and one of peat agree with 
this plant, which strikes easily from cuttings, wants 
stopping a good deal, and will, after you have done all 
you can, go up several feet high before it developes its 
dazzling scarlet spikes of bloom. 

Siphocampylus bicolor is a tall-growing plant, with 
singular shaped yellow and red tubular flowers hanging 
gracefully from the base of every leaf, and continuing a 
very long time in bloom. In fact, it is growing, and 
blooming as it grows, nearly all the summer. It re¬ 
quires stopping while young, or it would send a single, 
or perhaps a couple of stems, several feet high. It 
grows well in loam, peat, and dung, and requires shift¬ 
ing as it fills a pot with roots. J3y stopping all the first 
shoots the plant becomes more bushy, and, when you 
make up your mind to let it go up for bloom, shift no 
more. Wien done flowering, which is not very soon, 
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cut it down rather close and trim it for the next year’s 
growth. 

Statice. —Two or three varieties of this family may 
be tolerated in a large greenhouse, but the only one I 
can recommend is S. arborea,—and even this must be 
grown well to be an object of much attraction. Begin 
with a small plant; check all its early shoots, and shift 
it from pot to pot as it fills the last, — growing it in one 
portion of loam, two of peat, and one of dung; but 
when it has grown pretty nearly the size you wish it, 
shift no more until the bloom shows, — then give it pot- 
room and plenty of water; for the effort then is to 
encourage the full development of its flower trusses. 

Styphelia tubiflora. — One of the prettiest green¬ 
house plants in cultivation, of good habit, abundant 
bloom almost at every leaf, — the flowers lasting a consi¬ 
derable time. The plant will flower while small, 
though it may be grown four feet high. Begin with 
the plant small and stop it early ; continue this till you 
have made it a bushy, but not a crowded plant. It 
grows best in two-thirds peat and one of loam, strikes 
freely, and in May shows its numerous tubular flowers 
at the base of all the leaves as abundantly as the Epacris 
grandiflora. 

Taxonia pann atj stipula . —A plant nearly allied to 
the Passiflora, and blooming very like one. The plant 
would only do well up the rafters, planted in the 
ground; in fact, it is only fit for a conservatory, for the 
rafters of a greenhouse would be better occupied with 
many other subjects. 

Teopjeolum:, the extensive family of Nasturtiums.— 
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The most popular of the species and varieties are T. 
tricolor, with flowers of scarlet, black, and yellow,—all 
three brilliant; T. azureum, a blue species, as unlike 
the form of any other as can be imagined, and T. 
hrachyceras, a small flowering yellow variety. There 
are other varieties, both hardy and requiring a stove. 
The proper way to grow them is in half peat and half 
loam, on the branch of a tree cut into the form of a shrub; 
and the thread-like shoots, as they grow, should be 
guided so as ultimately to fill up the branch in every 
part. They are all grown from seeds, from cuttings, 
and from bulbs saved or imported. They must never 
want water, for it is difficult to recover them if they 
once flag, and they must not be kept too moist, for the 
main shoot is not thicker than a good thread. They 
should have plenty of light and air, but not the mid¬ 
day sun nor a violent draught. The other varieties and 
species that would grow in a greenhouse, are not worth 
taking the pains with that they require. They can be 
shifted in all the early stages, but not when they begin 
to develope their blooms. 

Veiirena. — This is so essentially a bedding flower 
that I can hardly treat it as a greenhouse subject; more 
especially as my greenhouse, and, I presume, most other 
large greenhouses, are nearly empty wlxen these plants 
come into flower. I confess, too, that I have no ambi¬ 
tion to fill the greenhouse with plants that do not 
bloom in it. How many hundred varieties there may 
be of this general favourite I know not, but I have some 
scores, and none of them that will kindly yield me 
flowers in winter nor very early in the spring. How- 
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ever, I will just mention one thing that may he worth 
trying. Strike some side cuttings in June and July; as 
soon as they are well rooted, put them in pots of the 
size forty-eight, in equal portions of loam, dung, and 
peat, and stop them early. Do not let them have all 
the broiling sun; and, as they grow, stop any rambling 
shoots. Let them., when well established, have plenty 
of light and air, and continue to grow them on without 
further stopping,—merely training them up sticks or 
hanging up the pots to let the plant fall over the sides: 
by this means you may get them to flower just as all 
the others are leaving off, and you may have them 
nearly through the winter. A common garden frame 
is sufficient to hold all that are intended for bedding out, 
but it is advisable to keep striking young plants all the 
autumn, that you may have abundance for spring use 
without disturbing your beds, except to take up such as 
arc very scarce and that you wish to propagate all 
through the winter. The Verbena, to be made a good 
greenhouse plant, should be trained on a flat trellis, 
raised a few inches above the pot, and extending six 
inclios beyond the edge all round it. By getting a 
healthy plant thus raised about August or September, 
you may have a fair prospeot of bloom half through the 
winter; otherwise I do not think the flower worth a 
place in the greenhouse. All training up sticks seems 
unnatural as well as untidy; and, while I mention 
what may be done, I am far from recommending it. 


A FEW HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 


All plants, no matter from what part of the world 
they come, require a season of rest; otherwise it has 
been said that orchidaceous plants “ only require heat, 
moisture, and shade.” I will admit that, while they 
are in a growing state, this is true. But, let me first 
consider how the generality of this family grow in their 
natural state, and what kind of rest they have in their 
usual, or rather their original habitat, First, then, they 
grow naturally on branches of trees in warm countries. 
The fact of their growing on branches of trees settles 
ono point, that is, that they luxuriate in shade. Se¬ 
condly, the very climate, which is intensely hot, decides 
another point, — that heat must be supplied. Thirdly, 
their general locality, thick forests, into which the 
sun can hardly penetrate, decides a third condition. 
The ground must always be moist, and in many parts 
actually swampy, so that they live in a complete 
vapour the greater part of the year. In fact, as their 
roots have to be fed on moisture in the air, they will 
hardly grow any where but in places where this is sup¬ 
plied. We do not hear of many species found where 
the trees are scarce, but we do receive accounts of their 
luxuriating in woods, with a dense foliage above them. 
Travellers who have seen them in the season of bloom, 
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speak and write in raptures of their splendid wreaths 
and spikes of flowers, almost reaching the ground; but 
we also hear of seasons in which they are hardly seen, 
the decaying flower-stalks alone informing the collector 
of their whereabouts. Prom this it will be observed 
that orchideous plants, like all others which live from 
year to year, have their season of growth, of bloom, 
and of rest. I can say but little as to the quantity of 
plants I have grown, for my room has been limited; 
but I have made this invariable rule to govern my 
practice: while they are growing, making their bloom 
stems, and flowering, I put them into my small house, 
or rather apartment in the larger one, only separated by 
glass, and heated with a double share of iron pipe, — 
where I syringe them frequently and keep up a con¬ 
stant moisture. When they have ceased to grow, I 
place them in the stove, in the driest part, and give 
them no water except the trifling sprinkle they get 
when syringing the other plants. Of course I watch 
them, and, as soon as they begin to make new growth, 
I return them to tlioir heat and moisture. I have con¬ 
fined my collection to the Oncidiums, which are, to my 
mind, the most interesting and beautiful of the whole 
tribe, — and I began with Oncidium pa/pilio , of which I 
would grow a scoro if I had them, for their lovely 
butterfly-like flowers ; two or three of the Cattleyas,— 
the large flowering ones only, — such as the Cattlcya 
mossice and Slcinneri; Stanhopeas, Tigrida and maculata , 
and some few others remarkable for the splendour and 
lasting qualities of their bloom. It is not a little 
curious to observe the many different modes of growing 
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this singular family. Some fasten them on blocks of 
wood, and suspend them; some grow them in wire 
baskets; some cover the wall of a house two or three 
inches thick with moss, and fasten the plants upon it; 
but I adopted all the plans. The Stanhopeas I grew in 
baskets suspended, the smaller Oncidiums on blocks, but 
the great majority of my favourites in pots; and it is 
in the pots only that any very great attention is 
required. 

OF POTTING. 

Capital turfs of peat, such as we chop up for Heath 
growing, are indispensable; and these turfs should be 
cut or chopped into pieces of two inches square, and it 
should be of that half decomposed fibre which hangs 
together. Provide yourself also with plenty of large 
pieces of broken pot. At the bottom of your large pot, 
which for a small plant should not be less than six 
inches across, place a smaller pot inverted; round this 
put crocks or pieces of broken pot, to fill round the 
sides as high as the bottom of the inverted pot. Then 
put in your lumps of peat two or three inches higher in 
the centre than the edges of your pot. Upon this place 
your plant, fastening it there by means of hooks of 
wood, formed like miniature walking-sticks, — a birch 
broom will furnish you with many — the straight part 
should be six inches long, and this, nicely pointed, 
should be thrust into the peat, so that the hooks should 
hold down the plant. Puild up the peat so that some of 
the roots may be covered, pegging the lumps into their 
places with still smaller pegs. Let them be placed in 
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the shade, in a warm house, until they emit fresh roots, 
some of which will come outside the peat. They may 
then be placed in the moist house. It will be observed 
that the lumps of peat admit the air to the roots that 
grow down into it, and that they allow the water to go 
through rapidly when applied to them; and it must be 
particularly noticed, that, if the peat decomposes, which 
it Avill in time, and runs together, the plants must be 
re-potted; indeed, I always found it advantageous to 
shift them once a year,—except under circumstances 
which I shall mention,—for air is as essential to the 
roots as moisture, and any roots that get so enclosed, by 
the soil running together, as to exclude the air, will rot; 
generally, however, I have found the roots ramble out¬ 
side the pot, and then I rarely disturb the plants or 
attempt to shift them. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

I do not mean to assert that a separate apartment 
is necessary for orchideous plants, because I have 
grown most of them in the stove, with the ordinary 
occupants of that department ; but, if they are grown in 
the stove, they must be rested in the driest part of 
it, — except that, if their time happens to be summer, 
they may be rested in the common greenhouse. But it 
must be recollected that I recommend frequent syringing 
even for ordinary stove plants. Moisture is a great 
enemy to the Bed Spider, and the plants are all the 
better if syringed with a fine rose and a little gentle 
violence. It washes off many intruders, and does a 
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good deal towards keeping the plants clean and healthy; 
nor need you he afraid of doing this to ordinary plants 
when the sun is on the house, so that you close it till 
they are dry; hut some kind of shade should be given 
to the orchidaceous plants all the time they are growing. 
As most people are partial to large specimens, few ever 
separate them, hut, if it he desired to propagate them, 
they may be parted to the full extent; each bit with a 
root makes a plant instantly, the portions separated 
being potted in precisely the manner I have pointed 
out. I have only recommended those species which are 
cheap and handsome. It would be extending this por¬ 
tion to too great a length to make a catalogue, as in the 
case of those plants which require different treatment. 
I need only add here, that, when grown on logs, they 
have to be tied on, and a little moss helps them at first; 
and, with regard to wire baskets, merely fill them with 
lumps of turf, higher in the centre than the rim, and 
peg on the plants as if they were in pots. 
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